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At the last annual meeting of the Alberta Wheat Pool, criticism and abuse 
of the Pool policies and aims were received by the delegates with roars of 
laughter. Such a reaction to adverse comment is unfortunately but truly 
unique, and this Pool organization, buried by its enemies but very much alive, 
is described by W. A. MacLeop, the Wheat Pool’s publicity director. 


‘ARBUTUS’ continues the argument as to the prospects for young men 
entering politics and takes up the cudgels in favour of that course, answering 
from his experience J. H. Gray’s article ‘I Resign’, which appeared in the 
December issue. 


ArtHuR LisMER, who needs no introduction to followers of Canadian art, 
makes a fervent plea for an enrichening of the national life through a greater 
appreciation of things artistic. Donatp W. BucHANaN continues his series of 
articles on art in Canada and elsewhere, dealing with the unusual mural in the 
gymnasium at Pickering College. 


Not many Canadians achieve a continental pre-eminence, and those who 
do are well-known. But Marshall Gauvin, the leading rationalist lecturer in 
North America and one of the most picturesque and humane figures in 
Canadian life, is little known; J. H. Gray sheds some interesting light on him 
in ‘The Canadian Anti-Christ’. 
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HEN the smoke had cleared away after the 
first pre-election barrage, it was found that 
Mr. Bennett, with the stout assistance of his 
right-hand man, Mr. Herridge, had shot a new issue 
at the Liberals after a flanking movement which left 
him well to the left. Whether it was a blank cart- 
ridge and whether he will be able to hold together 
his badly serried ranks in the new position remain 
to be seen. He has discharged his vanguard leader, 
Mr. Stevens, although to the surprise of most he has 
retained several of the latter’s plans of action, and 
he has only just appointed his chief strategist, while 
the Liberals have been laying plans for the last two 
years. Mr. Bennett’s prospects for having an oppor- 
tunity of putting through his present plans are not 
bright, but he has increased them materially by 
introducing this issue; there are many more people 
who want to see State regulation of industry than 
there are who are interested in higher tariffs. What- 
ever Mr. Bennett’s exact intentions are—and he will 
have to be very rude to some of his old friends to 
make them effective—the plank will lend more 
reality to the coming election. For this the C.C.F. 
can accept the bouquets; without a third party, 
the time honoured planks might have continued till 
Doomsday. 
* 
HE dull thud from the National Liberal Feder- 
ation headquarters was the opening shot in the 
Liberal campaign which demolished offiéial 
determination to scrap the Ottawa agreements in 
their entirety, much to the disappointment of some 
of the camp followers and the glee of the Tory press. 
The shot was a wise one, however, for, whatever 
their iniquities, the agreements could not be liquid- 
ated overnight without doing more harm than good. 
In the absence of a full blooded anti-tariff blast, the 
effervescent Mr. W. H. Moore, the Liberal Don 
Quixote, has been doing some occasional sniping 
with a bow and arrow around western Ontario from 
an indefined position somewhere over to the right. 
His bow is still strong and his quiver full of arrows 
and he persists in shooting at a series of shadowy 
ghosts and some very substantial windmills. It is 
funny that no one has stopped him from wasting his 
energies in attacking State regulation which cannot 
be avoided and defending so vigorously competition 
which has outlasted its purposes. 


* * 
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CCORDING to Mr. Moore, the issue is to be 
joined between competition and State regula- 
tion, the latter path, which leads ultimately to 

perdition, now being pursued by the Conservatives 
and the C.C.F. The competition which he advocates 
has burdened the country with an overhead that it 
can scarcely bear and now, where it has not been 
nullified by combination and amalgamation, it must 
take the form of reduction of costs—chiefly of wages 
which are the most elastic—to sustain this overhead. 
As a means to recovery, it must involve a vicious 
spiral of deflation which, even if it could ultimately 
achieve its economic objective, would indubitably be 
halted by political revolt. If Mr. Moore merely 
means that the State is better out of business, his 
proposals should take the positive form of insisting 
that all tariffs be removed and that industry should 
look after its own unemployed; only this way could 
there be any assurance that the public interest 
would be looked after. Competition may have once 
performed a social réle, but now it simply penalizes 
both the wage-earner and the good employer. It is 
only too obvious that the State must step in to 
enforce responsibility where there is no competition, 
and to save those who suffer from it where it does 
exist. The issue is not between State regulation 
and competition as Mr. Moore would have it, but 
between enforcing decent social standards and let- 
ting them go by default. 
* 


HATEVER may be the internal issues, how- 

ever, it is quite probable that an external one 

may shatter the present party grouping and 
bring a complete realignment on the question of 
foreign policy. Democracies move slowly towards 
meeting an issue until it is forced squarely upon 
them, and the issues facing Canadian foreign policy 
will be forced by war unless it is forestalled. The 
plight of the collective system, which promised to 
solve the problem of Canada’s dual relationship with 
England and the States, is well illustrated in this 
month’s ‘London Letter’. Although the League still 
has value as a consultative body, its sanctions are no 
more than ultimate methods of attempting to pre- 
serve an entirely artificial French hegemony on the 
Continent. Support or non-support of these sanc- 
tions means nothing more than joining or remaining 
aloof from a French alliance, and there is as much 





inherent justice in Germany claiming her rights by 
means of force as there is in the other powers in- 
voking these sanctions for the purpose of maintain- 
ing an unjustifiable status quo, no matter how ob- 
jectionable and barbarous the Nazi régime may be. 


* * * 


HILE the League is at present founded upon 
the shifting sands of economic and political 
nationalism and imperialism, there has been 
an undoubted growth of pacific opinion. Although 
its effectiveness has been vitiated by a lack of clear 
thinking and organization on the one hand, and the 
opposition of prejudice and vested interests on the 
other, it still remains the chief hope for the future. 
There is a limit to the extent to which this country 
can exert its influence abroad on the side of the 
forces of reason, although it well might have done 
more than it has in this direction. But it is more 
important that steps should be taken to give them 
free play at home. Unofficial bodies, such as the 
League of Nations Society are doing good work, but 
there is much which could be brought about by 
government policy, such as the institution of fuller 
debates on foreign policy in the House and the ex- 
tension of the Department of External Affairs—all 
well-worn but little heeded suggestions. Certainly 
the Government should enforce measures to remove 
the profit from war, as it has done in the States, pre- 
ferably by the nationalization of industries produc- 
ing materials necessary for the carrying on of war. 
The next war will not be waged as a war in defense 
of the peace system while League sanctions have 
their present significance, but plenty of excuses will 
be found for it, and only such measures will enable 
this country to make an enlightened and democratic 
decision. In this regard, it might incidentally be 
urged that the Canadian Defence Quarterly should 
not be sent out in ‘O.H.M.S.’ envelopes, even though 
it does not enjoy the mailing privileges of a govern- 
ment frank. The periodical embodies a certain point 
of view to which it is entitled, but it is not justified 
in appearing to have the weight of official authority 
behind it. 
* oe * 
REE articles in current periodicals should 
command the attention of Canadians interested 
in matters of international moment. The title 
‘Sovereignty the Wrecker’ accurately describes the 
content of an article in the current Queen’s Quar- 
terly, contributed by P. E. Corbett, the Dean of Law 
at McGill University. Although admitting the 
benefits of sovereignty within the nation, the article 
points to the crippling results of the survival, since 
the achievement of the Nation State, of the theory 
that it need bow to no other earthly authority. ‘The 
League has succeeded precisely in the measure that 
it has been able to act as a super-state,’ although it 
is unfortunate to note that only the small powers 
have been persuaded to abandon at times the degree 
of authority necessary to a decent world-order; the 
great powers have not yet indulged in any such 
self-discipline. ‘Power Politics in the Pacific’, in the 
Round Table, objectively traces the breakdown of the 
peace system in the Pacific and the reversion to the 
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diplomacy in which armed force in the ultimate 
eventuality of war is the trump card. ‘Canada and 
Commonwealth Security’ in the same periodical, 
while seeming to overstate the possibility of this 
country defending itself by aerial means, draws the 
issue which faces this country if a collective system 
does not provide the way out—and the present one 
does not—‘an impossible choice between co-operation 
with her oldest partner and continued good relations 
with her friendly neighbour.’ 


* * * 


HE announcement of a new Canadian Radio 

Commission at Windsor seems no more than a 

polite cloak for continuous hand-outs to private 
interests in Ontario and especially Windsor. A little 
over three years ago, the Department of Marine 
issued a license for a 5,000 watt station CKOK on 
the grounds that that territory would hear Canadian 
talent and programmes, although the promoters 
were Americans who had been unable to obtain 
permission to establish a station in Windsor. The 
new station was given the 540 channel. In the course 
of time, CKOK has become a full time Columbia 
outlet, with advertising rates beyond the means of 
Canadian advertisers. It was reorganized and 
changed into CKLW, following vehement protests 
from the London Free Press station, whose territory 
it usurped to a large degree. But this has not 
changed its allegiance to the Columbia system. Fur- 
thermore, following this reorganization CKLW was 
given the choice 840 channel, which had belonged to 
CKGW in Toronto, recently acquired by the Com- 
mission! This new Commission station was relegated 
to the 960 channel, which was known if not ad- 
mitted to suffer from interference from the United 
States and Mexico. 

* * * 


OLONEL STEEL admitted before the parlia- 
mentary committee that, although it had been 
intended to allocate the poor 960 channel to 

the Windsor station, the plan had been changed 
because of pressure from the Prime Minister’s office 
on account of a protest from Detroit. He also said 
that it was better that CKGW, which was paying its 
way, should have a good channel rather than the 
Commission station in Toronto (which probably 
serves 35 per cent. of the Canadian license holders). 
And the new Commission station in Windsor can 
hardly alter the situation materially. The moves 
indicate that the Commission has failed in two of its 
primary objectives. It has not been free from 
political pressure, and it has not carried out the 
essential aim of providing service for Canadian 
listeners with profit-making as a secondary con- 


sideration. 
* * * 


R. EULER’S proposal for the unified ownership 
of the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific Railways again raises the question of 

the economies to be effected through amalgamation. 
It is quite obvious that substantial economies can be 
brought about, but the estimated figures do not tell 
the important part of the story. The question is, who 
is going to suffer from them? Is it to be, for example, 
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the C.P.R. shareholder, the C.N.R. bondholder, the 
railway employee, or the isolated community? Pro- 
ponents of amalgamation in the interests of economy 
should give chapter and verse in order that it may 
be judged by the essential consideration—that of 
spreading the incidence of depression equitably. 
Security holders have already done very nicely and 
amalgamation to preserve their interests at the ex- 
pense of labour or communities which have already 
suffered more than their share would be a rank 
injustice. The truth is that it is not a railway prob- 
lem essentially, but merely the railway aspect of the 
whole national economic problem. It cannot be 
solved without reference to tariff policy, monetary 
policy and the distribution of wealth, not to mention 
the narrower aspects of motor and waterways com- 
petition. That is the argument for Mr. Euler’s 
scheme of public control and is also the argument for 
extending it to cover the allied methods of trans- 
portation, as soon as the constitution permits. 

%* * a 


HE clumsy and complicated process of election 

of directors of the Bank of Canada by a wide- 

spread and unorganized group of private share- 
holders made it inevitable that some such organiza- 
tion as the Chamber of Commerce would seize the 
opportunity of drawing up a slate—with more than 
a fair chance of complete success. The large pro- 
portion of shares held in Ontario and Quebec and 
the lack of organization of scattered but none the 
less extremely important interests such as agricul- 
ture make it highly probable that business will have 
a great deal more than its proper share of the ‘say’ 
on the board. Nor does it mend the situation to 
argue that it really does not matter, as the Governor 
has the right of veto and that therefore the directors 
do not amount to a row of beans. The board of di- 
rectors will be, more than anything else, a political 
body. Important as their decisions will be, what is 
vital is that various groups will be able to feel that 
their representative has had a due share in the de- 
liberations of that body; it will not be enough that 
a farmer should say, ‘This board is dominated by Big 
Business, but Mr. Towers may spike them.’ The 
present arrangement, then, would seem to lead to a 
situation in which many groups will be dissatisfied, 
business interests who will probably see their own 
slate elected will be foiled by the Governor’s veto, 
and the Governor himself will have to bear an en- 
tirely disproportionate and unfair share of political 
responsibility for the nation’s monetary policy. The 
absurdities of this election have made the case for 
public ownership of the central bank only too 


obvious. 
cd * * 


HERE is widespread talk about public works 

programmes and a plethora of suggestions have 

been thrown up. Students of economic questions 
have lamented the lack of adequate statistics upon 
many phases of Canadian economic life. Everyone 
with any interest in social problems feels gravely 
perturbed by the fact that our economic system is not 
absorbing into employment large numbers of those 
who graduate each year with university training. At 
the risk of swelling the already considerable number 
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of suggestions for public projects, we would submit 
that there are few better ways in which the Govern- 
ment could spend its money than by employing many 
of these to fill in the gaps in the economic picture. 
Much work has already been performed by the 
Price Spreads Commission staff and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, but many detailed figures are 
still missing. We shall never get out of the present 
situation unless we know more about it, and the 
cost of such an undertaking would be trivial in com- 
parison with its future economic and social results. 
ak * * 


HE Report of the Nova Scotia Economic Com- 

mission should set strong forces moving, not 

only towards a reconsideration of the financial 
arrangements between the Dominion and the prov- 
inces, but also towards a recognition of the necessity 
of regarding the inter-relationships of various aspects 
of economic policy and the need for industrial con- 
trol. The Commission states that the present sub- 
sidies are unsatisfactory, although it makes no speci- 
fic proposals as the matter is being considered by 
another body, and it suggests that old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance should be assumed by 
the Federal Government, in return for which, pre- 
sumably the province would eventually hand over 
certain right of economic control. A provincial 
economic council and a Federal Trade Commission 
are recommended, the latter to prevent discrimina- 
tion against maritime industries. The proposal that 
the Dominion Government should consult the prov- 
ince before instituting changes in tariff rates is 
scarely practical and Professor H. A. Innis’ sug- 
gestion that the provincial effects of the tariff should 
be equalized by control of freight rates is infinitely 
more feasible. The main burden of the Report, how- 
ever, stresses the widespread effects, constitutional 
and economic, of the process of centralization, aided 
and abetted by the tariff, and, as the Western prov- 
inces have suffered more severely from this than 
Nova Scotia, its publication should soon lead to 
definite action. 

* * * 


F the press reports are to be believed, Sir John A. 
MacDonald is at last to be fired. For a long time 
and with a praiseworthy devotion to duty, he 

continued to place a price on all passers-by from his 
position of honour in front of the Ontario parliament 
buildings. But no one could deny that he was an 
out-and-out Tory, due for the axe at any time, and 
speculation was rife as to his successor. Among the 
most popular nominees for the position were Robert 
Raikes, the founder of the Sunday School move- 
ment, and George Brown; the former might have 
appeased the anti-beverage-room wrath of the Rev. 
T. T. Shields, and the latter would have soothed the 
Orangemen. But apparently it has been decided to 
give the post to none other than Queen Victoria. 
This has brought no little relief to the minds of the 
patronage haters, for no one could associate her with 
Mr. Hepburn’s ‘swing to the left’. Also it will save 
the expense of equipping the statues in Queen’s 
Park with wheels as a precautionary measure against 
future changes of government. 
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London Letter 


HIS month has been crowded with politica! in- 

cident. And the approach of Christmas finds 

one issue, and that the dominating one, virtu- 
ally decided—India. Mr. Baldwin has won, and won 
overwhelmingly inside the Conservative party; and 
Mr. Churchill has been finally defeated. The policy 
of constitutional reform in India will consequently 
be carried through, and there will in all human 
probability be no general election until 1936. 

How did Mr. Baldwin achieve his victory? There 
has never been much doubt that the average Con- 
servative, in his heart of hearts, disliked ‘surrender’ 
in India. At the Conservative Conference at Bristol 
in October the vote for the Baldwin policy was only 
543 to 520. And at the time of the publication of 
the India Report in the middle of November it was 
generally thought that Mr. Churchill and the die- 
hards had a reasonable chance of victory. 

The appearance of the Report made a big differ- 
ence. It was revealed that all the Labour mem- 
bers of the Parliamentary Committee had gone into 
opposition to the Government policy. More im- 
portant still, the ‘safeguards’ had been greatly 
strengthened; in particular, election to the central 
legislative chamber had been made indirect, and 
Upper Houses had been added to the constitution in 
various States. For it must not be supposed that the 
Government’s policy is revolutionary or even radi- 
cal. True, self-government at the centre is to be 
set up; and the free grant of this to a subject people 
who could not have compelled it by force is some- 
thing of which the British Empire may, for once, be 
proud. But very substantial ‘safeguards’ remain. 
The Viceroy retains a great many important powers, 
including defence; and if in his opinion an emer- 
gency arises, he can of his own authority suspend 
the constitution. Stringent provisions are also made 
to ensure that the British exporter should not be 
excluded from the Indian market andthat the 
British bondholder should be paid the full service 
on his loans. 

The safeguards in the Reports in fact were much 
safer than those in the White Paper. This undoubt- 
edly decided a number of Conservative Members of 
Parliament; stern unbending Tories like Sir Arnold 
Wilson and Mr. Amery, whose attitude had previ- 
ously been doubtful, came out as unequivocal sup- 

porters of Mr. Baldwin. 


* * * 


UT the really crucial issue was this. Mr. Bald- 
win had let it be known that, if his policy was 
defeated, not only would he relinquish the 

leadership of the party, but the Government itself 
would resign, and a general election would follow. 
A general election at this time on this issue would 
almost certainly have meant a Labour Government, 
and the loss by the Conservative party of over half 
its seats in the House of Commons. Mr. Baldwin 
had thus manoeuvred Mr. Churchill into an impos- 
sible tactical position. The assembled Conservatives 
at the Queen’s Hall this week knew that they must 
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either ‘lose India’ or lose their seats. And, pre. 
sented with this embarrassing choice, they decided 
in favour of losing India—by 11,000 votes to 399, 
The Government’s India policy will accordingly go 
on and the Government will remain. 

* a * 


HE other issue which has been agitating the 

surface of politics this month—and troubling 

the mass of the people much more deeply than 
that of India—is the ever gathering menace of a 
European war. The League of Nations Union has 
been attempting for some months to organize the 
whole peace movement in this country in a non- 
party ‘National Declaration’ in favour of the League, 
the collective peace system and the abolition of arms 
manufacture for private profit. All those who sin- 
cerely wish to preserve peace are sympathetic to the 
‘National Declaration’. But the Conservative party 
has refused to co-operate. As long ago as last July 
The Times explained, in characteristic language, that 
this reluctance did not mean that Conservatives felt 
less deeply than other men about peace; rather the 
reverse. There were some things, said The Times, 
about which Englishmen felt so deeply that they 
could not express them. Reticence was more seemly. 
For this reason Conservatives could not possibly 
sign a public declaration in favour of peace. 


* * * 


T has since transpired that Sir John Simon’s and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s feelings about the ar- 
maments manufacturers are also too deep for 

tears. For in answer to a Liberal and Labour 
demand in the House of Commons for an 
inquiry into the arms traffic, Sir John Simon 
made an extraordinary speech attacking the 
‘National Declaration’ and refusing the request for 
an arms inquiry. This speech, which was described 
by Lord Cecil as ‘venomous and incomprehensible’, 
was supported by Sir Austen Chamberlain. It has 
been suggested by unkind and perhaps malicious 
critics that Sir Austen’s attitude was affected by his 
natural family tenderness for the heavy industries 
of Birmingham. But, whatever the reason for his 
original speech, he subsequently apologized for the 
intemperate language he had used about the peace 
ballot. And a little later the Prime Minister, who is 
a cleverer politician than Sir John Simon and real- 
ized the resentment of the public against the latter’s 
attitude, promised that some sort of inquiry would 
be held after all. Sir John Simon, like Sir Austen, 
has subsequently recanted somewhat, but no one 
seems to know what form the proposed inquiry is 
to take. It will certainly not be as direct and fear- 
less as Mr. Roosevelt’s inquiry. 


* * * 


HE country is not only alarmed, but perplexed 
and divided, by the terrible menace of Nazi 
armed aggression. There is no doubt that Ger- 
many is building up the most devastating war 
machine the world has ever known—with the men 
of June 30th in command of it. What are we to do? 
Conservative opinion is divided between the Bald- 
win school which wishes to arm and ally ourselves 
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with France, and the Beaverbrook school which 
wants to arm and cut off ourselves from Europe. 
The weakness of the Beaverbrook school is that this 
country is not really prepared to see a German 
armed force occupying the Channel ports. The 
weakness of the Baldwin school is that the country 
might very likely prove unwilling to fight in defence 
of France. 

Liberal and Labour opinion is also divided. Some 
wish to go on working for collective security and 
disarmament; others to form an armed alliance 
against the Nazi menace. The truth is that there are 
really only two logical policies before the country: 
to give France such binding and unequivocal pro- 
mises of support as will prevent German aggression; 
or to withdraw entirely from the Continent and be 
prepared to accept Germany’s occupation of the 
Channel ports and seizure of the African colonies. 
And the danger is that we shall shrink from the 
first policy and so encourage Germany to attack 
France, and then realize our vulnerability and join 
in after all in self-defence—as we did in 1914. 


x * * 


HE Royal Wedding has proved a roaring suc- 

cess. For days on end the decorated streets of 

the West End have been filled with people; the 
traffic has been incessantly blocked; and the news- 
papers have been practically unreadable. Nothing 
quite like it has been seen before, and many people 
have been asking why. The explanation seems to be 
simple. The popularity of the Royal Family, and the 
welcome appearance of something cheerful in the 
news did much. But this was not all. Steadily in 
recent years the newspapers in this country have 
been growing more and more acute at gauging popu- 
lar sentiment. They tasted blood with the notorious 
Test Matches in Australia and England. But what 
more easy and precious prey could there be than a 
Royal Wedding? When snobbishness, sex appeal, 
nationalism and sentimentality are all involved at 
once, the news editor is assuredly in paradise. So 
the press played up to the public, and the public 
responded to the press. Philosophers may perhaps 
have been troubled by the thought of what, in dif- 
ferent circumstances, the press might do. But in 
this instance, no one could complain. For despite 
the fog, the cold, the rain, the crush, and the im- 
possibility of seeing anything, the crowds were in- 
dubitably happy. A Princess—on her Wedding Day! 


Dovuctas Jay. 
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Washington Letter 


ECOVERY in the United States is a reality, 
according to our ‘leading citizens’. These gen- 
tlemen constitute the class which ‘earns’ divi- 

dends, for the most part, accumulating upon ‘debts’. 
That is, the economy of the United States is so ex- 
tended, that in order to buy what the mills manu- 
facture it is necessary to do so on the instalment 
plan. 

Since 1929 there has been, as you well know, a 
devastating falling off in the liquidation of con- 
sumers’ goods—in other words, a falling off in the 
buying of the things necessary to keep the mills and 
factories running. The buying has fallen so low that 
replenishment has become a necessity. The replen- 
ishment proceeds, and that is not a paradox. The 
people who are replenishing are those who have 
been (comparatively) least hard hit by the depres- 
sion, the middle class. 

The middle class has taken its savings, such as 
they are, and of necessity invested them this year in 
‘consumers’ goods’. That has brought a reaction, 
naturally, and the mills are beginning to operate 
upon a better basis than they have been able to do 
since 1928. 

That being the case, it is not puzzling that the 
‘leading citizens’ have had their confidence restored 
and are ready to junk the ‘New Deal’ and resort to 
the old ways that got us into the hole from which 
we have not even started to emerge. 

Here are the facts. In the United States at the 
present time there are, by official estimate, 4,082,000 
families on relief, that is, on the dole. The Census 
Bureau of the United States figures 4.5 persons in 
each United States family. Therefore, by a simple 
calculation, there are about 21,369,000 persons in the 
United States utterly dependent upon the generosity 
of government for their bread. 

Last year (these figures are for October, the 
latest compilation) there were 3,010,516 families on 
relief. You see what that means! There has been 
an increase of more than 1,000,000 families in the 
past year. That, according to the simple impressions 
of your correspondent, is not recovery. It is not 
even progress toward recovery. Yet if you cite such 
cold and brutal facts to our ‘leading citizens’ they 
merely reply that all will be well ‘once this recovery 
becomes general’. Just how to analyse this attempt 
at rationalizing what confronts us in the United 
States seems to be the task of a fool. You cannot 
deny hunger, and hunger abounds in the United 
States. 

Neither political party, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, acknowledges the basic fact that the economic 
system under which we are operating, New Deal to 
the contrary, is one whereby inflation of capital 
claims is predominant and unlimited. Therefore, to 
satisfy capital, there must be such demands made 
upon the ordinary citizens as he cannot fulfil. What 
we are awaiting here now, is the limit of this in- 
flation of capital. When the limit is reached, it is 
not difficult to imagine the results. 
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HE dilemma we are in can not be better illus- 

trated than by citing the example of Roger Bab- 

son. He is one of our most conspicuous econo- 
mists, and one who makes his economic prophecies 
pay. He has a fine body of clients who pay him a 
substantial sum of money annually for ‘analysing 
trends’ and soundly predicting the future. He made 
a speech not long ago in which he found a dozen 
signs of recovery. He had discovered that corporate 
debts were rapidly being liquidated. He had found 
that inventories were reaching scratch. He had dis- 
covered that there was more money available for 
expansion than ever before in our history. Con- 
ditions could hardly be more auspicious, according 
to Mr. Babson, than at this time for expansion, for 
development, for ‘prosperity’. 

But what, you might reasonably ask, is necessary 
to bring all these advantageous forces into play, to 
co-ordinate them and to make them genuinely effec- 
tive? Mr. Babson’s answer was that there should be 
more ‘jobs’ made. More people should be employed. 
But how? Well, Mr. Babson proposed that each 
employer should increase his number of employees 
by five per cent. That, said Mr. Babson, would 
absorb all the unemployed below 30 years of age. 
Fine! said his listeners. Then, said Mr. Babson, you 
increase your working force two per cent. annually 
and take up the rest of the slack, such as the young 
men and women who graduate from schools and 
colleges thereafter. 

Mr. Babson, unfortunate as you may feel it, is 
fairly characteristic of the economic thinking that 
goes on in these United States. Perhaps it is for that 
reason that we have more than one-fifth of our 
population on the dole. 


* * * 


OLITICALLY, the United States is a very in- 

teresting ‘show’ right now. Congress convenes 

in January. It is reported, though not con- 

firmed, that there will be a meeting of the Republi- 
can National Committee in that month. 

The Republican Party is split asunder, and that 
is a generous way of putting it. The Republicans, as 
I told you last month, were completely overwhelmed 
at the polls in November. They were led by the 
same reactionary forces that gave us Harding, Cool- 
idge and Hoover. Their defeat, under such circum- 
stances, was not strange. However, having taken 
that defeat, the same leadership prevails. That ex- 
plains the division which now prevails in this great 
party. 

The division is interesting for one reason and 
that is that there are what are known as ‘Young 
Republicans’. This is the first time that such a pre- 
cocious element has been able to make itself felt in 
the ‘Grand Old Party’. That group, the youngsters, 
is now articulate for the first time in our history. 
That group is opposed to the ‘Old Guard’ and ap- 
parently means to do something about the present 
leadership. 

Previously, rebellion in Republican ranks has 
come from the West. That is the section of the 
Borahs. The Western Republican has been in re- 
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bellion against the East (industrialists) for years, 
but the western section of the party is far in the 
minority and therefore powerless. Today, however, 
this minority has picked up a substantial support 
among the ‘Young Republicans’ and the leaders of 


. the ‘Old Guard’ are, I think it is fair to say, trem- 


bling, deny it as they do. 

We have, as you of course know, a two-party 
government. At present it is wholly theoretical, 
The alliance of the Young Republicans of the East 
with the so-called Liberals of the West is likely to 
convert theory into fact and give the Democrats the 
opposition which they need and the Republicans the 
strength which they must have to continue as a 
party. 

* * * 


EANWHILE, the major industries of the 
United States are reported to have organized 
an ‘informal’ opposition to Labour. Steel, 
automobiles and textiles are the leading forces in 
this ‘front’. The gentlemen who control these indus- 
tries have decided, according to the reports which 
are not denied, to oppose henceforth all demands of 
labour for increased wages, shorter hours and better 
working conditions. 
This merely means that these industries will 
oppose in every way that they can a betterment of 
the present wage level of the majority of workers in 
the United States. That wage level today (104 in- 
dustries) is $19.05 per week. That is less than $1,000 
per year. To live decently in the United States, the 
United States Government says (statistically) it is 
necessary to have more than twice that annual 
income. 


Rosert W. Horton. 





EXPERIENCE 


The sea takes common things,—relentless change 
Makes stones, bricks, bottle glass and broken 
coals 
Into small vivid gems, gleaming and strange; 
Does ruthless life thus burnish common souls? 


ANNE MarGARET ANGUS 
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What Ho! 


The Wheat Pools! 


By W. A. MacLEOD 


6 HERE was always three av us,’ Mulvaney 
used to say, ‘an’ by the Grace of God, so long 
as our service lasts, three av us they’ll always 

be. "Tis betther so.’ 

They are: Alberta Wheat Pool, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, Manitoba Pool Elevators. They are now 
entering on their eleventh year in business. They 
own and operate the largest and best equipped lines 
of country and terminal elevators in the world. They 
handle approximately forty per cent. of all the grain 
marketed in Western Canada. At one time, and for 
nearly six years, they marketed over half the wheat 
sold in Western Canada. During the past four years, 
while they have handled a large percentage of the 
crop, they have marketed directly only a small per- 
centage of the total Canadian wheat crop. The Cen- 
tral Selling Agency of the Pools under the manage- 
ment of J. I. McFarland is still the dominant factor 
in the Canadian grain trade. 

Three Wheat Pools representing a hundred and 
forty thousand prairie farmers, lightly bound to- 
gether by the Central Board; once closely tied to- 
gether by the Central Selling Agency which mar- 
keted all the wheat delivered to the three organiza- 
tions; indissolubly linked together by a common 
purpose ‘to establish a decent standard of living for 
the men and women on the land’. 

* * * 


T would be a comparatively simple matter to give 

a clear picture of the Canadian Wheat Pools, if 

the outlines of these Western farmers’ organiza- 
tions were not obscured in the public mind by the 
rubbish of lies, legends, and abuse heaped upon the 
Pools. Time has washed away some of this muck. 
But there are some people who should have more 
sense, or who should use what sense they have more 
intelligently, still believing that the Canadian Wheat 
Pools are to khlame for practically everything that 
has upset or crippled world trade in wheat. 

Here are a few of the charges brought against the 
Pools: 

The Wheat Pools were accused of deliberately 
flouting the immutable law of supply and demand, 
and impudently defying the ‘natural laws’ of agri- 
culture which assigned the field of production to the 
man on the land and the marketing of his crop to 
the men in the cities; by setting out with the hope 
of securing for the grain growers a fair margin above 
the cost of production for the grain they grew. This 
charge is true. The farmers organized these Pools 
at a time when they had to sell their wheat for less 
than it cost to grow it, believing that by joining to- 
gether in one strong marketing organization and 
selling the grain in an orderly manner to the millers 
of the world who would grind it into flour, they 
stood a better chance of receiving a fair average 
price at the end of the year, than if they sold it to 
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speculators who would, when they got through gam- 
bling with it, sell to the millers. 

The Wheat Pools were said to have frightened 
European governments into a frantic expansion of 
wheat acreage to protect their consumers against 
being ‘held up to ransom’ by famine prices for im- 
ported wheat. In the same breath the Pools were 
said to be responsible for the mountainous tariff 
walls and milling restrictions erected by these same 
countries against cheap imported wheat! 

The Pools were accused of raising wheat prices, 
which made them responsible for the large increase 
of wheat acreage in exporting countries. They were 
still more harshly criticized for supporting the Lon- 
don Wheat Agreement which impiously attempted 
to regulate wheat production and marketing on an 
intelligent basis of what the markets of the world 
would absorb. Nature could always be depended 
upon, it was said, to adjust wheat yields to world 
needs. It was wicked to talk of controlling produc- 
tion or regulating deliveries so long as there were 
millions of people in the world who did not have 
enough to eat. Even if Canadian wheat producers 
went bankrupt growing wheat at a loss, if they only 
had patience and flooded world markets with their 
grain, they might hope ultimately to ruin the wheat 
producers in the Argentine and Australia and would 
then have the lion’s share of the world market. 


* * * 


HE most diligently circulated libel of all and 

most widely believed, was the charge that the 

Wheat Pools, by pursuing a holding policy, 
were solely responsible for piling up a huge ‘carry- 
over’ of wheat in Canada. This, despite the fact that 
during the six years that the Pools were in the 
export business on a large scale, the percentage of 
unsold wheat held by the Pools was less than that 
in the hands of the private trade (except in one 
year when the Canadian carryover was below nor- 
mal), although the Pools were marketing more than 
half the Canadian crop. But ‘a stick is quickly found 
to beat a dog’. And it was as a ‘dead dog’ that the 
Pools were contemptuously labelled in a broadside 
against the Canadian Pools by the chief propagandist 
of the British Corn Trade, a broadside widely cir- 
culated throughout Western Canada in a Canadian 
adition. It was seriously asserted that the Right 
Hon. J. H. Thomas had come to Canada in the fall 
of 1929 to offer the Central Selling Agency a price 
of $1.44 a bushel for their wheat holdings; and that 
the Pools had refused to sell, holding out for $2.00 
per bushel. It is quite true that ‘Jimmy’ Thomas 
came to Canada that year and started to scold the 
Central Board about their ‘holding’ policy. I was at 
the meeting and have a vivid recollection of that 
astute statesman’s change of tune when the late A. 
J. McPhail, as chairman of the Board, told Mr. 
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Thomas that the Pools would sell him, that day or 
any day, every bushel of wheat that he would buy, 
‘at the market or below it’, and Mr. Thomas had to 
admit that he had no authority to buy a solitary 
bushel. 

* x * 
HE activities of the Pools are said to be re- 
sponsible for shaking general confidence in ‘the 
free and open market’ for wheat. It is quite 
true that the Pools have no confidence in this system 
for marketing wheat, although they have no other 
alternative at the present time than to make use of 

. * 

The futures market for wheat was invented in 
the United States at the time of the civil war, to 
prevent wheat prices from rising to a figure that 
might spread discontent among bread consumers in 
the North. Grain handlers and millers found it an 
admirable form of free insurance against fluctuating 
prices. And so long as supply and demand were 
fairly evenly balanced, wheat growers were fairly 
well satisfied with the workings of the system, as it 
piovided marketing facilities whereby wheat could 
always be sold, although it frequently had to be sold 
at a loss. However, it soon appeared that it was 
essential to the functioning of this system, that in 
addition to actual purchases of real wheat, there 
must also be heavy transactions of imaginary or 
‘paper’ wheat by the general public. As it was made 
abundantly plain by the sworn evidence given 
before the Stamp Commission by leading officials of 
the private grain trade, most of the people who 
speculate in grain lose their money, which is bad 
for them but good for the grain business. 

Speculating in grain futures is almost entirely a 
Western pastime. In Eastern Canada, mining stocks 
or horse racing are preferred by those who like to 
try an occasional flutter. Before you can legally sell 
a share of stock, however, you must either own or 
borrow a share. You may, on the other hand, sell 
hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat, if you have 
enough money to put up sufficient margins, without 
ever having in your possession a single bushel. Or 
you may go through the empty gesture of pretend- 
ing to buy hundreds of millions of bushels in the 
same manner. 

In horse racing you get at least a ‘run for your 
money’, even if in most cases your horse does not 
run fast enough. But in speculating in grain, espe- 
cially when there is a surplus of grain and a deficit 
of speculators, you need a great deal of courage or 
a great lot of money. The general public in the 
West is optimistic (or they would not be in the 
West), and is generally found on the optimistic or 
‘bullish’ side of the market. When the West is too 
hard up to speculate, who is to buy the farmer’s 
wheat? The answer for the past four years has been 
—John I. McFarland, General Manager of the Cen- 

tral Selling Agency, and the stout-hearted Right 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, Premier of Canada. 
* * * 

N the summer of 1929, with a short crop in pros- 
pect and the price of No. One Northern at Fort 
William over a dollar and a half a bushel, the 

Pools made arrangements with the leading banks of 
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Canada, as they had done every year since they 
had been in business, to make an initial payment of 
a dollar a bushel to members when they delivered 
their wheat. Had the Pools known in advance that 
the bulk of this wheat would bring in world markets 
less than a dollar a bushel, the initial payment 
would have been smaller. Had the banks known 
this in advance, they would not have loaned so much 
money to the Pools. If anyone had known in 1929 
that world trade in wheat would shrink over three 
hundred million bushels, in the face of rapidly de. 
clining prices, below world trade in wheat for the 
previous crop year, the calamitous fall in prices 
would have come much sooner. But the drop was 
inevitable, and the Pools found themselves saddled 
with a debt of over twenty-two million dollars for 
overpayment to their farmer members.. Not pri- 
marily as an act of kindness to the Wheat Pools, but 
in the interests of all the wheat producers, the three 
prairie governments guaranteed the account of the 
Pools with the banks. The government of Manitoba 
voluntarily wrote off a million, two hundred thous- 
and dollars of the overpayment debt of the Manitoba 
Pool. 

The Alberta and Saskatchewan Pools were in a 
financial position to make arrangements for meeting 
their overpayment debt to the banks in full. The 
Pools gave a first mortgage to the governments on 
their elevator systems, and all three Pools are meet- 
ing, in full, payments of principal and interest on or 
before the due dates. 


* * * 


T was during this troubled period in the Pools’ 
history that John I. McFarland, Scotch-Irish 
Canadian, with wide experience in the grain 

business, came into the picture. It was imperative 
that a general manager be appointed, and that he 
should be a man who would have the confidence of 
the Pools, the prairie and Federal governments, and 
the banks. 

As General Manager of the Central Selling 
Agency, Mr. McFarland’s first task was to dispose 
of the unsold portion of the wheat delivered to the 
Pools for the crop year 1930-31. But as European 
countries continued, in a most annoying manner, to 
harvest abnormally large crops; and continued their 
exasperating policy of adding another row of bricks 
to their wheat tariff walls; or tightening up their 
milling quotas, whenever wheat prices dropped to 
still lower levels in exporting countries; and as there 
was a fresh crop of wheat pouring into the Cana- 
dian elevators before the 1930 crop had been sold, 
there soon arose a demand that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s guarantee behind the Central Selling 
Agency’s operations should include buying wheat as 
well as selling wheat. Speculators were not plenti- 
ful in any line of business, after the stock débdcle 
of 1929-30, and two prominent representatives of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, both of whom have 
filled the office of President, appeared before the 
Agricultural Committee at Ottawa and asked that 
‘muscle’ be put into the market, as one delegate put 
it, or ‘a crutch under it’, as the other representa- 
tive suggested, through Mr. McFarland’s activities. 
(This was in addition to a request from the Pools 
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that hedging facilities should be assured for the crop 
then being marketed, although they preferred a Na- 
tional Wheat Board). 

For four years the Central Selling Agency with 
Mr. McFarland at the wheel, supplied both muscle 
and crutches to a Futures Market which could not 
have provided a market for even the light crops har- 
vested in three years of disastrous droughts without 
stabilizing operations under Federal guarantees. 
Then, a few weeks ago, Mr. McFarland tried a bomb. 
In a clear and concise study of Futures Trading, 
given to the press, he admitted the great conveni- 
ence of the system to the elevator companies, the 
millers, and the banks, but pointed out its defects 
from the standpoint of the producer and the specu- 
lator. In explaining how the system works, Mr. Mc- 
Farland drew attention to the following pertinent 
facts: 

Unless there is some one ready to buy the wheat 
delivered by the farmer to an elevator company, the banks 
financing the company would not be protected and the com- 
pany could not buy the wheat. 

Consequently, for the past four years, except as to pur- 
chases for export and domestic use, Mr. McFarland, through 
the Central Selling Agency, has had to buy the hedges. 

Nearly seventy per cent. of the Western wheat crop 
marketed is delivered in the three fall months. Large 
accumulation in elevators is inevitable. Some means must 
exist to carry the risk. Under the open futures system this 
price function has been dependent upon the speculator or 
gambler. In the evidence before the Stamp Commission it 
was admitted by all that this class of speculator, usually 
optimistic, lose heavily. 

Every once in a while there is a drive on the market by 
the professional speculators, in a pessimistic mood. The 
optimists are liquidated in a wholesale fashion; the farmer 
holding grain on which he has received an advance finds his 
equity vanishing, and if the raid is successful the bear specu- 
lators are able to purchase at a lower price the liquidated 
holdings of the public. 

The bomb seemed to be more useful than the 
muscle or the crutch; for a peg was driven into the 


market at the request of the Federal Government, ' 


below which wheat prices would not be permitted 
to fall. At the time of writing and since the peg was 
applied, instead of hanging on the peg, wheat prices 
have continued several cents per bushel above the 
pegged price of 80 cents for May and 75 cents for 
December wheat, basis No. One Northern Fort 
William. 
* ¢ @ 


HE private grain trade is thus functioning sup- 
ported by muscle, a crutch, and a peg. What of 
the supposedly dead Pools? 

From the Annual Meetings, held recently, of the 
three organizations comes a fairly healthy bark from 
a ‘dead dog’. 

All three reported a successful year’s business 
for the crop year ending August 1st, 1934. Although 
drought, dust storms and grasshoppers had des- 
troyed the crop over wide areas, a net operating sur- 
plus of $361,048.22 was reported by Manitoba Pool 
Elevators; net earnings of over a million dollars by 
the Saskatchewan Pool; net earnings of $877,517.17, 
by Alberta. Total payments of capital and interest 
due on 1929 overpayments amounted to $1,- 
819,470.60. 

Grain handlings by Manitoba Pool Elevators for 
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the year amounted to 9,323,532 bushels; Saskatche- 
wan Pool, 60,367,633 bushels; Alberta Pool, 27,- 
090,444 bushels, a total for the three Pools of 96,- 
781,709 bushels. 

In addition, all three Pools have made provision, 
as they have in past years, for five per cent. depre- 
ciation on their entire elevator systems. 

* ok * 


OOL members were released from their con- 

tracts in 1931. Since that date, with the disas- 

trously low prices prevailing for wheat, initial 
payments are of necessity so low that very little 
grain is pooled; not more than fifteen million 
bushels in any one year, and very much less than 
that during the past year. Consequently a great 
many people say that the Wheat Pools are only ele- 
vator companies, and that the Pool boards and offi- 
cials should conduct their affairs exactly like other 
elevator companies, and not bother their heads 
about debt adjustment, or world wheat agreements, 
or the obsolescence of the futures market, or finding 
new markets for coarse grains, or the Natural Pro- 
ducts Marketing Act, or relief funds for the drought 
area, or the Provincial, National and International 
Co-operative movement. They should sit in with 
the other boys, accept the established system of 
grain marketing and make as much money for their 
organizations as they can, and abandon their radi- 
cal Pool ideas of handling grain at cost and return- 
ing any surplus to the farmers delivering the grain. 

And the answer given by the Pool heads, al- 
though not given in exactly this language, is: 

‘No; we’ll be damned if we do. It is true we have 
sixteen hundred and sixty-six elevators, and termi- 
nals to match. But we are still a service organiza- 
tion, with an elevator subsidiary. If the Pools ever 
stopped thinking about and working for the welfare 
of the prairie farmer, they would lose the confidence 
and the loyalty which is the life of the Pools.’ 

The Wheat Pools are said to be ‘coming back’. 
They have never been away! What is coming back 
is a clearer appreciation by the people of Canada of 
the wise words of Dr. H. S. Patton of the University 
of Michigan in a paper contributed to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations: 


‘The co-operative activities of the grain growers 
of the Prairie Provinces have had a continuous his- 
tory from the beginning of the present century. The 
forms of organization and the methods of action 
have experienced many changes and adaptations, 
but throughout this period has persisted an inextin- 
guishable determination to engage in the collective 
marketing as well as in the individual production of 
their commodity. Above all has been the dominat- 
ing purpose of attaining a greater measure of social 
justice. On the whole it can be said of the prairie 
farmers’ co-operative organizations that they have 
not overreached themselves in prosperity, nor been 
demoralized by adversity.’ 

* * * 
HAT still puzzles the Western farmer is that 
so many of the business people he meets 
think it right and proper for everybody else 
to put his own price on his product and sell it at the 
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best figure he can get; yet wicked and wrong for the 
farmer to try to follow exactly the same process. 
The price of Ford cars is not set by a futures market 
on which millions of cars, which they do not own, 
can be sold short by any individuals or firms which 
can put up sufficient margin; or the price forced up 
by bullish speculation so that customers could not 
afford to buy them. However, Pool farmers are not 
greatly disturbed by the attitude of the cities. If 
they can reach the goal towards which they are 


plodding slowly, but surely, with the goodwill of the 
cities, they will welcome that goodwill. If they have 
to plow a lonely furrow in the face of continued mis. 
representation and hostility, they will keep on their 
even pace, ‘unshaken, unsubdued, unterrified’. As 
A. J. McPhail, President of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool and of the Central Selling Agency from 
the day they were formed until his lamented death, 
said in one of his last public addresses: ‘We have 
put our hands to the plow and we will not tum 
back.’ 


I Don’t Resign 


By ‘ARBUTUS’ 


OMRADE GRAY chose the wrong political 
wing upon which to soar ‘to the rarified 
heights of political success’. He was self- 

deluded before he was disillusioned, his career was 
‘seen too early and known too late’, and like another 
romantic who suffered from political differences, he 
ended that career though his love lay but asleep and 
not dead in the crypt. 

To seek success is a stimulating but destructive 
ambition for politicians, young and aspiring, or old 
and cynical. What did Comrade Gray want? If it 
was struggle, there it was. If it was principle, it was 
his opportunity to distil and give it. If it was power, 
modestly enough, he could have had it. Perhaps I 
do him wrong, but I cannot see that he had much 
more desire than the desire for success. Conceded 
it was success on honourable principles, conceded 
that he sought neither office, which came to him, 
nor street corners, which were thrust upon him, yet, 
if the question is asked, what did the disillusioned 
reformer seek?, there seems but the single answer— 
he wished, in his own words, to be carried ‘to the 
rarified heights of political success’. 


* * * 


HAT a vain principle and how futile. How 

sincerely, indeed, he took to heart the plati- 

tudes of the graduating class orators, and the 
injunctions of ‘these specious spielers’ who urged 
young men to serve their country. He not only 
attended to their importunings, nay, he absorbed 
their very spirit. Success, indeed. And, then, he 
joined the Labour party and associated himself with 
the C.C.F! Better the advice of Frank Underhill, a 
few years ago, in this journal. ‘My advice to young 
politicians is’ (if I recall the words aright) ‘is take a 
glance at the Pre-Cambrian shield and then go and 
consult your broker.’ If ex-Comrade Gray had taken 
that advice to heart, rather than the advice of ‘elder 
statesmen’, his early hopes might not so rudely have 
been shattered if, as in politics, he had also sold 
short. 

Too true, it is, of course, that those business men 
and politicians who wax so inspiring before high 
school and university classes do delude and mislead 
the young. It is a tradition, no doubt, which we of 
the lesser breeds without the law, have inherited 
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from the mother country and which with innate 
colonialism we continue to honour, though the ad- 
vice has no validity for us. I spent four years ata 
western university, and precisely one man who was 
an undergraduate in my time has so far found his 
way to the House of Commons. There are at least 
twenty-five Oxonians at Westminster who, to my 
knowledge, were undergraduates when I was, and I 
doubt not that the number of all Oxford contempor- 
aries who are now in the House would prove, on 
examination, to be double, if not treble, twenty-five. 
Elder statesmen in England may, then, with some 
measure of sincerity point youth to the frusty ways 
of politics in Britain. But the Canadian elder states- 
men talk nonsense, and must know that they do. 
Young men, in Canada, are wanted in politics be- 
cause somebody must drive cars on election day, or 
distribute hand-bills during a campaign. They are 
not wanted, in the older political parties, to give 
their ideas on policy or to shape tactics. They must 
come in as minions, through the machine, and con- 
tent themselves with applauding at banquets or 
running messages at headquarters. Consider but the 
influence of the Twentieth Century Liberal Club on 
the Liberal party, or the prompt disappearance of 
the Liberal and the Conservative Summer schools. 


Yet, it is through the old parties that ‘success’ is 
to be found. Membership in one of the old parties 
is an assurance, in the not very long run, of a liveli- 
hood, and even the most embarrassing vociferous- 
ness entails no loss of business or of promotion. 
Professor Cyrus MacMillan of McGill quite safely 
could become an Honourable, if brief, Liberal 
minister, but Professor King Gordon is retired to 
the wilderness by a series of cowardly subterfuges 
for so much as making a few C.C.F. speeches. 


And for lawyers, there is no ‘success’ to be found 
in the C.C.F. or the Labour parties. What govern- 
ment work, what K.C.’s, what briefs has a radical 
party, or, for that matter, a radical government to 
give. It is the same with lesser jobs within the law, 
like poll-clerks, returning officers, or paid canvass- 
ing. No success, there. It is all voluntary. 

I do not suggest, for a moment, that the gentle- 
man who resigned was looking for ‘success’ in terms 
of jobs. On the contrary, I am here, at least, agreeing 
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with him that the opportunities for young men in 
Canadian politics are not what he seeks and that 
membership in political parties implies political 
activities and political results of quite a different 
order. 


* * * 


$ HAT, then, must we do?’ to put Tolstoy’s 
question. What we must seek and aspire to 
is not success, but failure. If the elder 
statesmen were, even in this country, doing their 
duty, they would make speeches not on ‘opportunity’ 
and ‘success’ but on ‘the lack of opportunity’ and 
‘the delusion of success’. 


‘Young men, I hold up to you the noble ideal of 
failure,’ thus would a dutiful mentor instruct the 
open-mouthed graduating class. ‘What Canada cries 
out for is young men who will turn their backs upon 
the successful paths of ordinary Canadian political 
careers. What Canada needs is young men without 
ambition, without hope of office, without possibility 
of reward. For years, we have been run by old men 
and old political machines. Why attempt to inspire 
the aged or lubricate the obsolete with your lives. 
Young men, be failures.’ 


If ex-Comrade Gray had heard such a sermon, 
and adopted it with the same sincerity, he would be 
a happy and still aspiring member of some political 
organization or another. With such a word em- 
blazoned in his memory, he could have enjoyed the 
follies and disappointments of human nature in 
politics. He could have endowed even street corners 
with significance, and seen himself, as modestly as 
he wished, still part of some movement, which fail- 
ing or succeeding, yet was endowing the times with 
a new colour, and giving some shape and content to 
society. ‘Courage, patience, and a sense of humour,’ 
I heard Sir Robert Borden, an elder statesman who 
does give advice of value, once say to a group of 
young men at a political gathering, ‘these, are the 
virtues essential to a politician.’ 

They imply a further virtue. They imply imagin- 
ation, for without an imagined end, who would have 
the courage, the patience or the laughter to endure? 


Imagination, that above all, is essential to endur- 
ing the utter stupidity, the intolerable slowness of 
democracy, the dullness of mere enunciation, be it 
at committees or at mass meetings or on street cor- 
ners, to endure all the mechanics of what we call 
politics. And if we have not the imagination to see 
through and above these mechanics of politics to the 
significance and essence of politics, we are better 
busy glancing at the pre-Cambrian shield. 


So, for that matter, are poets, scientists, musi- 
cians, creators of what ever kind. What is writing 
but the scratch of a pencil, or music but the touching 
of a key or a cord, science but a dull matter of glass 
tubes, silly formulae and endless equations? Un- 
endowed with imagined significance, uninspired by 
some faith that commands the emotions and kindles 
the mind, how disappointing, how fatally dull must 
be any form of life this side of Paradise where there 
is so little comfort in the wise. 
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B2 if your faith is clear, and your imagination 
adequate, a pencil may make a poem or bestir 

a world, and an equation penetrate the 
mystery of an atom. So with the youth in politics. 
How dull and poor, insecure, cold and even lonely 
existence is for him or her who forswears facile 
success and seeks experience, use, absorption, what- 
ever it is, without the boon of imagination, in a 
political career. But with imagination, even a com- 
mittee meeting may have its significance and a street 
corner become an adventure. 

Concede all the pettiness of politics, concede all 
the ‘dreary intercourse of daily life’ in committees, 
concede the inevitable presence of warring ambi- 
tions and petty intrigues, concede, too, imperfection 
in the doctrines of even radical parties, yes, concede 
the public’s taste for ailing infants in street corner 
perorations, and yet, withal, what greater adventure 
can a young man embark upon than the great ad- 
venture of attempting to share in creating a new 
political party? Creating a family, creating a work 
of art, creating a business, these are adventures to 
occupy us, but is not the adventure of creating a 
world greater even than these? And, if a political 
party, founded upon a principle, nourished with a 
coherent philosophy, is successfully created, then, 
indeed, a world is shaped, is created. And if there 
is failure, yet, still is there, for the individuals, suc- 
cess. For they have striven, they have fought with 
emotion and mind, they have lived, they have failed 
in their imagined end, but they have created what 
they are themselves. And this is about all we can 
aspire to. 

The young men who embarked upon the creation 
of Liberalism in the nineteenth century lived. And 
they succeeded. The young men who have em- 
barked upon the creation of Socialism may or may 
not succeed. No matter, they will have been alive. 

I don’t resign. 





BARBAROUS EPOCH 


In those days 

Men let thudding iron 

Shape their muscle. 

They drove fast on Sunday, 
Covering leaves with dust. 
They must have loved suffering 
For they let fresh lives 

Follow old paths; 

With enough for all 

They feared leisure. 


In their dark scurrying 

They supposed themselves angels, 

Forgetting they were a race of beautiful animals 
That needed tending. 

They were wasteful and stupid. . . 

It was a crude age. 


ALAN CREIGHTON. 
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The Canadian Anti-Christ 


By J. H. GRAY. 


HERE have been occasions, during the past few 

years, when some of us, who hold him in the 

highest esteem, have been forced to subject our 
opinions to critical scrutiny. Gauvin, we believe, is 
the outstanding protagonist of small ‘I’ liberalism in 
Canada today. His rivals may boast a wider fame 
but while they can be fetched, the demagogues by 
political skulduggery and the fourth estaters by cir- 
culation and advertising considerations, nothing has 
ever been discovered capable of holding Gauvin in 
check when any of the sacred rights of man are 
threatened. Freedom of thought, of expression and 
the inherent right of the underdog to justice are the 
trinity he worships with Islamic fervour. He is a 
forthright foe of sham, hypocrisy, quackery, super- 
stition, ignorance and intolerance in every shape and 
form. He is one of the most polished orators of the 
time and behind his oratory stands a scholarship of 
breath-taking breadth. Since coming to Winnipeg, 
seven years ago, he has opened for his audiences an 
unlimited vista of knowledge hitherto unheard of, 
he has made the town famous as a plague spot for 
bogus psychologists and metaphysical racketeers. 
He, by his invasion of their meetings and denuncia- 
tion of their doctrines, has played a major part in 
squelching the Ku Klux Klan and its offshoot, 
Naziism. But when, on a Sunday evening, we gaze 
down upon his audience of perhaps five hundred lis- 
teners the sight gives us cause for doubt. 

If the man is all we think he is why is his small 
congregation so preponderantly middle aged, work- 
ing class, poverty stricken? Where are all the Lib- 
erals and the liberals whose cause he pleads and the 
labour leaders, and the radical pedagogues, and the 
University student body? And where, oh where, are 
the editors of liberal newspapers? These are the 
people who should support his work and we wonder 
at their continued absence. When, however, we pick 
up a copy of the American Mercury for December, 
1933, and read the tribute paid him by George Sei- 
bel, literary and dramatic critic of the Pittsburg 
Sun-Telegraph, we take heart. It is we who are 
right—the rest of the world is crazy. 

‘Gauvin,’ says Seibel, in effect, in his essay ‘Athe- 
ism Succumbs to Doubt’, ‘is the best Rationalist lec- 
turer on the continent today. He knows his Bible 
better than any bishop, can turn instantly to any 
passage without a concordance and could argue the 
Ur-Marcus (1) with Schmiedel (2), and distinguish 
the Elohist from the Jehovist text as definitely as 
Paul Haupt.’ 

Fifteen years have passed since Seibel attended 
Gauvin’s lectures in Pittsburgh. The man has come 
a great distance along the road to scholarship since 
then! io ccabrovaia 


(2) Paul W. Schmiedal, was Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Zurich. 

(1) Ur-Marcus is a presumed document somewhat 
fuller than the present Gospel of Mark and believed by some 
scholars to have been the original of our Mark. 
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ARSHALL JEROME GAUVIN was literally 
born into religious controversy in the village 
of Dover, New Brunswick, 53 years ago. His 

father, like Joseph, was an itinerant carpenter and 
had been converted from Catholicism to Baptism 
during his travels in the province. His mother, how- 
ever, remained true to the Papal authority, and the 
family was nurtured on a diet that consisted almost 
exclusively of religious argument. It was served 
before, during and after every meal. They ate it, 
drank it, slept it, talked it, burned it in the stove, 
played it on the organ and wore it in their hair. 
Hence, by the time he was sixteen, young Marshall 
knew everything there was to be said for and 
against Catholicism and Protestantism. It was about 
this time that he stumbled upon the fact that there 
was another side—Atheism. 

The family, in the meanwhile, had moved to 
Moncton, and Marshall, in company with friends of 
his age, formed the habit of attending the Sunday 
evening service at the Baptist church. He was, de- 
spite this, a Catholic. 

The Reverend Hinson, the pastor, was, Gauvin in- 
sists, the most polished practitioner of the oratorical 
art since Demosthenes. He never used a note of any 
description, never mispronounced a word, or skip- 
ped a syllable, and would preach for months on end 
without so much as a single stumble or slur. A man 
of unique character, he dispensed most of his modest 
stipend amongst the destitute of his district and de- 
voted sermon after sermon to the denunciation of 
his pew renters for their refusal to follow his exam- 
ple. And while he never devoted a sermon to the 
man, he seldom missed an opportunity to drag Col. 
Robt. G. Ingersoll’s name—he was the current anti- 
Christ—into his orations. Ingersoll was his pet ana- 
thema. He hated him with the all consuming bitter- 
ness present day fundamentalists are wont to ex- 
hibit toward Joe Stalin, or to Tim Buck. Gauvin 
wondered why. What could there be about this 
man to provoke such an apopleptic reaction in the 
Reverend Hinson? 

He wondered; but before he had time to find out 
a revivalist of the Billy Sunday type came to town 
thundering such a blood-curdling hell-fire-and-dam- 
nation doctrine as to scare young Gauvin out of nine 
months growth and clear into the Baptist pastures. 
He was baptized on Christmas Day, 1898, and pre- 
sented with a New Testament by his ecstatic Sun- 
day school teacher. It was not every day that the 
teacher could welcome converted Catholics into his 
class! This generously given Testament was the 
cause of Gauvin’s downfall. He took it home and 
read it and studied it and presently he was back 
with his teacher, asking his explanations for the 
score of contradictions he had encountered. 

The teacher was horrified! Not because of the 
contradictions, but because the young fellow had 
had the temerity to suggest there was anything out 
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of place in the infallible word of God. He gave his 
pupil a thorough tongue lashing, a lurid description 
of the Hell that awaited him, and sent him home— 
with the contradictions still unexplained. 

= * * 


Y the summer of 1899, when he left for a visit 
with a brother and sister residing in Boston, 
Gauvin had committed most of the book to 

memory. His brother had been a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist and had spent two years in a hospital at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, preparing himself for a 
career as a medical missionary. When he became 
aware of the low type of men such a profession was 
then attracting he threw it up and moved to Boston 
where he became a regular attendant at the Ration- 
alist Society lectures in the Thomas Paine Memorial 
Hall. Marshall mentioned the contradictions to his 
brother, and the latter, instead of providing him 
with explanations, offered him, in small doses, sev- 
eral thousand more. Before the year was out Mar- 
shall, too, was a Rationalist, attending the lectures 
of the Reverend J. F. Bland, a former Unitarian 
minister. 

But he did more than attend lectures. He bought 
every book and tract and pamphlet he could lay his 
hands upon. When the supply in Boston ran out he 
sent to London and to Paris for more. Doctor Bland 
had set his soul afire with a thirst for knowledge 
... and it burns as brightly today as it did thirty- 
five years ago. 

When you enter his home in Winnipeg, you will, 
unless you are very careful, bark your shins on a 
five foot shelf of books in the hallway. In the living 
room, to your right, are two more cases of the same 
type. The room to your left is the den. It is about 
eight by ten feet and its three walls are lined from 
the floor to the ceiling with books. The same is true 
of the study in the rear of the house, a room of equal 
size. In the corners of both, on the floor, are huge 
stacks containing almost as many more as there are 
on the shelves. Stored away in the basement and 
in the attic are several huge packing cases, bulging 
with books. How many volumes does his library 
contain? He does not know. He guesses there must 
be well over 5,000, not counting those which have 
strayed or become lost in transit. Has he read them 
all? Save for perhaps a hundred odd, yes. Read 
them and criticized and digested them, as the copi- 
ous bookmarks, annotations and underscorings 
attest. 

As his knowledge of the works of Paine, Inger- 
soll, Darwin, Huxley and Spencer grew intimate he 
came to understand his parson’s hatred of Colonel 
Bob and made the momentous decision to follow in 
the latter’s footsteps and become a Rationalist lec- 
turer! But such a calling required an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of his subject which could only be gained 
by an assiduous study of its mountainous literature. 
Books were expensive and in order to acquire them 
he returned to Moncton and got a job as a carpenter 
in the Intercolonial Railway shops. Every cent he 
could spare from his wages went to the publishers 
of books. The shops became his university. It was 
here that he acquired his transcendental knowledge 
of the Bible by buying copy after copy. and tearing 
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them up page by page. The system he used was 
original, ingenious, and it worked! It enabled him 
to do an honest day’s work with his hands and a 
full day’s work with his brain. A page was torn 
from the Bible and folded down the centre. When 
folded across it could be concealed very neatly in 
the palm of his hand. While he was hammering 
nails with one hand he was memorizing half a dozen 
verses from a page in Genesis, held in the other 
hand. When the page was finished it was discarded 
and another took its place. 

The course he took was a long one. He spent 
eleven years in the Intercolonial University before 
he obtained his Ph.D. in 1912. His lecturing career, 
however, was launched five years earlier in the 
Moncton Music Hall. His speech, prophetically en- 
titled—‘An Appeal for Truth in Religious Teaching’, 
was a tremendous success. He spoke for two hours 
and five minutes and at the end received the hearty 
congratulations of an old man who had known In- 
gersoll and had come 48 miles to hear his disciple 
preach. Thereafter, until his graduation, our bud- 
ding anti-Christ carpentered all day, studied most 
of the night, and lectured on Sundays. 

* * * 


HEN 1912 rolled around he considered him- 

self able to answer all his opponents’ argu- 

ments and left Moncton to become a Ration- 
alist lecturer. His first stop was Toronto, where he 
stayed for nine months, carpentering week-days, lec- 
turing Sundays. He went from here to Indianapolis 
and worked through 1913. When the Pittsburgh Ra- 
tionalist Society was formed in 1914 he was ‘called’ 
as lecturer and discarded his hammer and saw to 
devote his full time to his career. The town sup- 
ported him right heartily until America entered the 
war in 1917. As many member of the society were 
of German extraction and sympathy, internal strife 
broke out and the movement languished. His fame, 
however, had spread far beyond Pittsburgh’s nar- 
row confines. Towards the end of 1918, the Truth- 
seeker, the national free-thought monthly, started a 
subscription list to finance him on a tour of the 
United States. The Atheists rallied round and Gau- 
vin carried the gospel of unbelief to a score of Amer- 
ican cities during the next eighteen months. He set- 
tled in Minneapolis early in 1920 and returned to 
Canada in 1926. 

It is doubtful if a gazetteer of the continent could 
have given him the name of another city of equal 
size which could have matched the virginity of Win- 
nipeg’s intellectual soil. A storm of controversy of 
cyclonic proportions had raged around the citadels 
of Christianity in the outer world for over fifty 
years and had put theologians everywhere on the 
defensive. First came Darwin, with his theory of 
evolution, and then the higher critics swooped down 
in a veritable horde to question every single dogma 
of a religion that had stood unquestioned for over 
1,500 years. But as far as Winnipeg was concerned, 
we were living in a pre-Darwinian age. It was pos- 
sible then, as it is today, for pupils to graduate from 
our high schools without ever hearing the names of 
Darwin or Huxley mentioned, let alone learning of 
the theory of evolution. Not one preacher in twenty 
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had ever heard of the idea of the Christ Myth, the 
names of Cassels or Robertson, or knew that such a 
set of books as the Encyclopaedia Biblica existed. 

To such a town came Gauvin, loaded to gunwales 
with oratorical ammunition, itching with an urge to 
discharge it. 

* * #* 
E was a success from the start. With the 
groundwork for heresy laid by Joseph Mc- 
Cabe, who lectured under the auspices of the 
One Big Union, Gauvin‘had a sizable body of radical 
trade unionists as a nucleus for his Rationalist So- 
ciety. He leased the Metropolitan, one of the largest 
theatres in town and packed it every Sunday with 
as queer a crew as any hall ever held. Christians 
of every denomination from Christadelphians to 
Mormons and Presbyterians came from miles 
around to do battle with this dragon of Atheism. 
They came, with expectations of finding a simpleton 
upstart who could be squelched with their usual 
brand of platitudinous moonshine, and were tripped 
headlong by this erudite rhetorician who had lis- 
tened to their naive polemics not once, but a thous- 
and times. When the Davids learned to their sorrow 
that their Goliath’s temple was impervious to their 
pebbles, they beat a hasty retreat. All, that is, save 
one, a lay-preacher named J. N. Sturk who was a 
glutton for punishment and challenged Gauvin to a 
debate. 

This debate, held in 1929, found Gauvin’s career 
at its peak. So large had his following become that 
two theatres with a combined seating capacity of 
over 4,000 had to be hired to hold the crowd. Those 
crowded out of the Walker moved over to the Gar- 
rick, two blocks away, and listened to the arguments 
by remote control. 

Every nook and cranny of the Walker theatre 
was occupied an hour before the debate on Creation 
vs. Evolution was scheduled to start. An aura of 
respectability was given to the affair by the pres- 
ence in the chair of the University of Manitoba’s 
physics Professor Frank Allen. Mr. Sturk entered 
first with his Bible under his arm. Then came Gau- 
vin, followed by two assistants bearing a heavy 
oaken table. They set the table down, departed and 
returned immediately, staggering beneath arm 
crushing burdens of books. They came and went, 
came and went, until the table was piled high with 
weighty tomes. 

Poor Mr. Sturk! 

The sight of so much reading matter stacked in 
one place completely unnerved him. Working to- 
ward the climax of his speech, he became hope- 
lessly embroiled in a farrago of words. The more he 
tried to stop the flow and extricate himself the more 
involved he became. He performed incredible feats 
of anastrophy, stood whole sentences on their ears 
and then suffocated them with a sandblast of theo- 
logical jargon. It was a tragic—and hilarious—per- 
formance which ended when he went oratorically 
berserk, threw his arms in the air, shouted, ‘And— 
And—And, yes we have no bananas!’ 

Routed, as the fundamentalists undoubtedly 
were, and ingloriously so, they refused to holler 
‘uncle!’ Realizing that they needed a champion who 
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would not run amok at the sight of a few hefty 
tomes, they gathered their scattered forces to search 
one out. There was no one in Winnipeg, nor indeed 
in Canada, to whom they could safely delegate the 
task so they sent to the Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary for Professor J. F. G. McKnight. The 
good professor was brought in in October of 1930 
and tossed to the lions in the Olympic rink where 
four out of five holidayers turned thumbs down on 
his effort. 
* * * 

IKE so many plumbers who want to be parsons, 
musicians who want to be bricklayers, and 
politicians who want to be gentlemen, Gauvin 

would like to have done with religious controversy, 
More than all else he desires to devote his lectures 
to the constructive side of Atheism—to the bringing 
of the fruits of the trees of knowledge to his fol- 
lowers to taste. But, ironically, because he puts on 
such a superlative performance in his jousts with 
priestcraft, his audience refuses to support him if he 
lapses into secular subjects. Even before the bread- 
lines, socialism, communism and C.C.F.-ites carried 
off too many of his followers he had difficulty in 
making ends meet when he turned from Yahweh to 
science. During the Winter of 1932 he endeavoured 
to acquaint his congregation with the principles of 
psychology but had to abandon the attempt after the 
third lecture. They stayed away in droves from lec- 
tures that were well worth while! And so with 
economics. With our civilization being run rapidly 
on the rocks by insane charlatans who have never 
heard of the word there is an obvious need for the 
sound knowledge of economics on the part of the 
general public. But they choose to pass the subject 
over as dry as dust and beneath their notice, only to 
let out plaintive bleats when the harm has been 
done. 

Gauvin laments and laments but his sinners are 
unrepentant. Instead, however, of accepting the in- 
evitable, he resorts to guile and has thus succeeded 
in forcing a lot of sound sense down their unwilling 
throats. He makes a habit of slipping a lecture on 
science, politics, or the review of an outstanding 
book in whenever they become unwary and turn 
their backs. 

‘The Martyrdom of Man’, ‘Can Europe Keep the 
Peace?’, ‘The Art of Thinking’, ‘Poverty in Plenty’, 
‘The Humanizing of Knowledge’, and ‘Shackling the 
Transgressor’, are titles which come readily to mind 
as an illustration of the diversity of the ground he 
covers. Covers, not in the sciolistic manner of our 
modernist preachers, but with the painstaking pre- 
cision of the true scholar. Had he been less critical 
and less thorough in his study of economics he might 
command a larger audience than he does today. If 
he would accept the specious dogmas of any of the 
current ‘isms’ his audience would double overnight. 
In all political parties he can find policies to accept 
and policies to denounce and he is as outspoken on 
one side as the other. While the ‘Labour’ members 
of the city council supported the reactionaries in the 
banning, unheard, of the play, Eight Men Speak, 
Gauvin devoted a lecture to the defence of the com- 
munist dramatists. When the lecture was over he 
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turned face about to denounce Joe Stalin’s ruthless 
dictatorship of the mind and speech of his subjects. 


* * * 


T was this flair of his for the constructive that led 
to one of his most vigorous battles and crushing 
defeats. Early in 1930 he devoted a series of lec- 

tures to a historical study of the Dark Ages in which 
he contrasted the flowering civilization of the Moors 
in Spain with the abject barbarism of Christian 
Europe. The local modernist trinity became incensed 
at such disclosures and when Gauvin announced a 
debate entitled, ‘Do the facts of Nature support a 
belief in God?’, one of them broadcasted a sermon 
over the radio denouncing those who questioned the 
existence of God as immoral. Gauvin replied with 
a lecture on the notorious immorality of clergymen. 

On the Saturday following, the Rationalist 
Society advertisements disappeared from the church 
pages of both local newspapers and were located 
hidden away on the theatrical pages. By dint of 
much expert sleuthing he uncovered the reason for 
the change. His modernist foes, in a fit of pique, had 
sought the ears of the editors and, by misrepresent- 
ing themselves as speaking for the whole United 
Church, bamboozled them into making the change. 
When Gauvin discovered their deceit he haunted the 
editorial sanctums for days in an effort to have his 
ads restored to their accustomed niche. He wasted 
his time. One of the gentlemen, far-famed for his 
lurid vocabulary and hatred for parsons, expressed 
the following sentiments, not in these words: 

‘My goodness, Mr. Gauvin, why, in heaven's 
name raise such an awful fuss? You’re getting all 
the best of the deal. Nobody except a lot of old 
ladies read the church page anyway, so as far as 
you’re concerned it’s just throwing good money 
away. And for pity’s sake, what do you want to 
associate your name in print with those gentlemen 
for anyway?’ 

He did not say that believing subscribers out- 
numbered the unbelievers twenty to one! 

The affair, I have said, ended with the defeat of 
Gauvin. This is only partly true. One of his antag- 
onists fled town soon after to far off, greener fields. 
The others still linger, but I suspect if one of them 
ever becomes privy to the fact that Gauvin has 
documentary evidence, in the form of letters and 
telegrams from the president of the theological col- 
leges that grinded him out, which prove, conclu- 
sively, that he, the preacher has unmercifully 
hoaxed his congregation, he will be seized with an 
irresistible yearning for missionary work in French 
Indo-China, or in Toronto. 


* * * 


UT time flies, and with it goes my space. Noth- 
ing has been said of the man’s personality, his 
general appearance has gone undescribed. His 

tiltings with the Ku Klux Klan, the Nazis, the law 
enforcers who order lashes for young boys and who 
wanted to hang a lunatic, and his exposures of the 
quack psychologists who batten on the will to be- 
lieve of inhibited stenographers, office boys and 
ribbon clerks, have all gone unnoticed, and so has 
his far-famed sense of humour. 
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There is one incident, however, which must be 
set down, for it provides a striking insight into the 
character of this man whose love of liberty and jus- 
tice passes all understanding. The occasion was the 
review of Dr. O. C. J. Withrow’s nauseating exposé, 
Shackling the Transgressor. 

Characteristic of a Gauvin lecture is the zeal 
with which he dodges emotional appeals and con- 
cerns himself with the bludgeoning of blunt facts 
into amenable minds. But so powerful a work as 
Dr. Withrow’s would have an emotional appeal if 
recited in a Chinese sing-song, and under Gauvin’s 
potent oratory the effect was terrific. As episode 
after episode of the brutality, bestiality, and sadistic 
barbarism of the Canadian penal system poured 
from his lips, a supercharge of electric tension 
seemed to hit the audience. Five hundred bodies 
sat at rigid attention. Lips twitched, noses sniffed, 
handkerchiefs came out, someone whispered, 
‘Jes-us!’ and it sounded like a gas main exploding. 

Gauvin was nearing the end of his speech. He 
came to the emetic bath-tub episode, related it and 
stopped. He mumbled, choked, and reached into his 
pocket for a handkerchief as tears streamed down 
his face! 

That type of man! 

Sensationalism? Cheap and tawdry emotional- 
ism? No! That was the real thing! 

To me, with my ridiculous ideas of value, it was 
grand. The sight of a man crying honest tears over 
the plight of incarcerated murderers, rapists and 
thugs was so unique in this sweet land of Liberty’s 
lip-servers as to be exhilarating; as refreshing as the 
sight of a dew-kissed rose blooming triumphantly on 
a dung-hill. These same values lead me to believe 
that one such man as he is more valuable to this 
snivvelization of ours than a boat-load of quacks 
who denounce him. And this in full view of the 
sorry fact that the lip-servers wax fat and prosper- 
ous while he starves to death in Winnipeg, where 
intellectual honesty never goes hand in hand with 
a full stomach! 





THE AESTHETES 
The trees which rubies, emeralds, and pearls reveal 
Tempt our new aladdins as they pass: 
They pluck the pearls, for pearls are so genteel,— 
Leaving as worthless all the ‘coloured glass’. 
ANNE Marcaret ANGUS. 
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The Invisible 
Government 


N any discussion of civil service matters, it has 
become a commonplace to cite the English ser- 
vice as the model; it is the standard ideal and 

comparisons, odious or otherwise, are always made 
with it. It is non-political, its members are selected 
by stiff examinations from the pick of the univer- 
sities, and all promotions and appointments are made 
from the ranks. For a young man, it is a prized and 
permanent career, and his course towards the rari- 
fied heights of success can be pursued irrespective 
of the whims of party government. The service is 
thus solid and continuing, and its consequent expert- 
ness in routine detail expedites the processes of 
government, even if it often degenerates into red- 
tape or simply gives conservatives the consolation 
that it will act as a more effective second chamber 
than the House of Lords and block any radical in- 
novations introduced by a socialist government. 


The Canadian civil service is a completely dif- 
ferent animal. No one boasts about it; in fact, it 
sometimes induces a rosy blush of shame. The fir- 
ing and new recruiting incident upon a change in 
government cannot be defended for a moment, but 
despite this handicap the Canadian service has prob- 
ably exercised a peculiar influence upon govern- 
ment which has been little appreciated. Perhaps 
this is because of ignorance, perhaps because of 
comparisons with its English counterpart which 
don’t, strictly speaking, apply. 


In the first place, this influence has not been 
exerted by the civil service as a body, nor yet does 
it apply essentially to matters of detail. Rather, it 
has been the work of a small group of prominent 
members, deputy ministers and so forth, who have 
acted as a continuous advisory body to successive 
Liberal and Conservative governments. A second 
reason is that this group is composed mainly of first 
class brains who have not been recruited from the 
ranks of the civil service but have come in at the 
top. They are not routine men, nor are they even 
strictly departmentalized; often their activities ex- 
tend far beyond their particular departments. Little 
is known of their work and their function does not 
compare essentially with that of the English civil 
service, but they comprise an invisible government, 
without which most Prime Ministers would be lost. 


Particular names may be invidious, but some 
deserve mention. There is W. C. Clark, the Deputy 
Minister of Finance, who possesses a rare combin- 
ation of academic experience as professor of Politi- 
cal Science at Queen’s University and practical 
knowledge gained as the vice-president of a large 
New York investment banking firm. R. H. Coats 
is head of the Bureau of Statistics which compares 
favourably with any similar organization in the 
world, with the possible exception of that in the 
United States where there has not been the same 
financial restrictions upon keeping a close tab on 
the nation’s economic life. General MacNaughten 
is another; Chief of Staff, his activities have not 
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been confined to military pursuits, but have ex. 
tended to branches of civil administration, particu- 
larly in connection with unemployment relief. 


Perhaps the most important member of this 
group is Dr. O. D. Skelton, the Under Secretary for 
External Affairs. Like Dr. Clark, he is a former 
professor at Queen’s, a university which has con- 
tributed a full share to Canadian public life. But, 
beyond his work as an adviser to the powers that 
be, he has worked assiduously for an improvement 
in civil service standards in Canada. If the Cana- 
dian service ever achieves the level which it is so 
desirable that it should, that happy consummation 
will, in no small measure, be due to Dr. Skelton’s 
efforts— and few more significant contributions 
could be made to our political life. 


His own department—that of External Affairs— 
is now the most efficient on Parliament Hill. Per- 
haps it has not always gained from this fact, except 
in terms of added work, although that is a very 
genuine testimonial. When the Stamp Commission 
had to produce a report on the highly technical 
question of futures trading on the grain exchange 
in double quick time, it went to the Department of 
External Affairs for its secretary. Similarly, the 
gigantic task of collating the mass of evidence pro- 
duced before the Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads, one of the most important domestic prob- 
lems in recent years, was entrusted, by a seeming 
paradox, to a member of the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs. In both cases, as a matter of fact, 
the same individual was chosen—Lester Pearson, 
the Department’s first secretary. 


It is a fortunate incident that men of ability such 
as these occupy the positions they do. But it is also 
fortuitous, which is less fortunate. They have not 
been dragged through the pork-barrel, but there is 
yet no provision to assure that successors to them 
will not be. Their rights to their particular jobs will 
not be disputed, but it would be one fitting way of 
recognizing their endeavours to see to it that those 
who will follow them are selected by machinery 
which will ensure their ability, and will also make 
this important government function a legitimate and 
permanent career for those whom it attracts. 


In the meantime, this group continues its 
labours. It does not have the fun of vilifying or 
adulating the profit system; it cannot enter into 
controversies over high and low tariffs; it does not 
declare war or make peace. But it persists in seeing 
that the policy ultimately adopted is intelligently 
carried out. Remuneration in relation to the amount 
of work performed is far from princely. There is 
not the glamour received by those who hold the 
centre of the stage; for it is true that the men in the 
wings seldom get the applause. There is virtually 
no public recognition—let alone knowledge—of ser- 
vices rendered. And, even if these invisible powers 
wanted it, which is unlikely, there is not even an 
O.B.E. to crown an honourable career. 
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Foreeast For 1935 


January. Premier Hepburn predicts the advent 
of a new era of welfare and prosperity dating from 
the Great Tory Exodus of 1934. ‘I think I can safely 
say that the year 1935 will see a steady progress 
towards government of the right-thinking people, 
for the right-thinking people and by the right- 
thinking people. What this will mean in terms of 
human happiness needs no elaboration,’ stated 
Ontario’s Premier. 


February. Stevens Commission shocked to find 
evidences of abuses in small retail trades. Scope 
extended to cover rag and bone trade and itinerant 
knife sharpeners. C.C.F. say that they knew these 
conditions existed all the time. 

Mr. Beatty estimates savings from amalgama- 
tion of railways at $100,000,000 per year. Mr. Jus- 
tice Fullerton replies that Mr. Beatty’s estimate is 
hopelessly exaggerated and that the maximum 
economies could not amount to more than $10,- 
000,000. 


April. Stevens Commission asked to consider the 
effects of the tariff upon the national industries. 
Conservative members claim that this is a gross 
betrayal of the original purposes of the inquiry. 
C.C.F. members state that the tariff doesn’t matter 
anyway. Liberals whoop with joy. 


May. Opening of Imperial Jubilee ceremonies. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald urges upon gathered na- 
tions that ‘in this worrrld we cannot live to our- 
selves alone’. In striking confession Mr. Thomas 
apologizes for statement made in 1930 that Mr. 
Bennett was an ’umbug, explaining that he did not 
realize the significance of the saying at that time. 
‘It was not until 1932,’ he said, ‘that I knew what 
’"umbug meant.’ Bigger and better Imperial trade 
agreements forged. 


June. Mr. Bennett and Lord Hailsham go on 
speaking tour of England, pointing out benefits of 
new agreements. Advancing the idea of a closer 
Imperial unity, Mr. Bennett offers generous quid 
pro quo. ‘During the war,’ he said, ‘Canada gave the 
franchise to soldiers who, though overseas, had made 
sacrifices in her interests. As English interests have 
generously helped us in our battle with the depres- 
sion, it is only fitting that they should also be given 
the Canadian franchise. This will, furthermore, con- 
tribute to our vision of a truly Imperial parliament.’ 


July. Mr. Beatty estimates savings from amal- 
gamation at $150,000,000. Mr. Justice Fullerton re- 
duces estimate to $5,000,000, saying that even this 
would not allow an engineer for every train. 


August. Unknown Saskatchewan farmer throws 
bombshell into Stevens Inquiry, by making unex- 
pected appearance and stating that he has only made 
$10.00 in the last four years. Commission greatly 
perturbed and Government promises relief; scope of 
inquiry extended to agriculture and all allied pur- 
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suits, findings to be referred to experts who will 
make recommendations for action. 


September. Mr. Bennett returns from Imperial 
Jubilee and announces Federal general election. 
‘The Conservative Government has seen Canada 
through the depression and its record should con- 
vince all honest electors that it should be given a 
chance to see this country through another one. Our 
record has now been crowned with a renewal and 
extension of the Ottawa agreements which will bind 
more closely the Empire and preserve our home 
market from the intrusions of all foreign interests,’ 
he stated. 


October. Liberals gain all but three seats in the 
Federal general elections, the Stevens party, com- 
posed of Mr. H. H. Stevens and Mr. T. L. Church, 
now forming the official opposition. Mr. Bennett, 
running in Calgary on advanced Socialist platform, 
overwhelmingly defeated by forgotten man. Lord 
Hailsham is the only Conservative returned. ‘As I 
predicted,’ said Mr. King, ‘the next government will 
be a National Government, but it will be a Liberal 
one. It will represent more thoroughly than any 
government since Confederation all the national 
interests.'; We will proceed immediately with the 
task of “Ah evar the shackles upon our international 
trade, particularly the agreements recently made in 
London.’ 


November. Bill introduced reducing present 
level of tariffs by 50 per cent. Resignation of Con- 
servative branch of the Government, pointing out 
that this would mean the bankruptcy of all our 
home industries, especially the textile industry 
which had suffered most severely from the depres- 
sion. C.C.F. branch of Government holds that all 
this tariff talk is meaningless anyway, but wave of 
free trade sentiment sweeps country. 300,000,000 
bushels of wheat shipped for orders. Mr. Euler 
amalgamates railways. Mr. Stevens, puzzled, hires 
six more economists to pore over evidence submitted 
before Royal Commission on Price Spreads and 
assures his followers that his programme for the 
nation is rapidly assuming shape. 


December. Railways, feeling problem solved, 
embark upon programme of expansion under guid- 
ance of Mr. Beatty. Operating costs doubled. High- 
way traffic absorbs remainder of railways’ business. 
Wheat shipped for orders cannot find market, 
Europe refusing to accept ‘dumped’ products. Gov- 
ernment secretly orders ships scuttled in mid- 
Atlantic to avoid public disillusionment. Orders 
leak out, and public scandal ensues. Government, 
explaining that rest of world has hopelessly forsaken 
Liberalism, resigns, offering power to Mr. Stevens. 
Latter refuses as programme for the nation not yet 
complete, but suggests turning government over to 
economists working on Price Spreads evidence. 
Proposition gladly accepted by all. 


New Year’s Day, 1936. Mr. Hepburn issues 
special press release. ‘One year ago I prophesied 
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that we were on the eve of a new social and political 
millennium. I can now confidently state that this 
happy state will be realized through the consumma- 
tion of the advanced social legislation which it has 
been the policy of the Ontario Liberal party to enact. 
What have hitherto been regarded as visionary 
theories of eugenics will become practical achieve- 


ments during the next session of the Legislature. It 
is a matter of no little pride that a Liberal govern- 
ment will be responsible for this great step forward 
in the part played by the State in the interests of the 
development of a finer race of citizens. I refer, of 
course, to the Bill for the Sterilization of Tories 
which will now become law.’ 


One Hour After Midnight 


BY JOSEPH SCHULL 


HE subway crossing was vaguely illuminated 

by two or three discouraged incandescents. The 

street passing beneath the railroad tracks and 
leading toward the river bridge was deserted. 
Ahead, on the bridge itself, a single street light 
imposed its faint halo on the surrounding shadows. 
As Warner passed through the murky yellow arch 
of the subway he glanced back. There was no one 
in sight. 

He walked along the silent street, turned on to the 
bridge and stood with one hand on its concrete wall, 
looking down at the dark water. In spite of the 
warmth of his topcoat he shivered slightly. 

Across the river lights gleamed and there were 
sounds of late traffic. The sky was black and 
autumnal, wrapped in low clouds. Warner had 
rather hoped there might be stars. His lips twisted 
sardonically after the thought had taken form. 

With another glance around him he carefully 
fastened all the buttons on his topcoat. He put one 
hand on the low wall of the bridge. Then his 
muscles, tensed for the effort of raising himself to 
the wall, relaxed suddenly. There was someone else 
on the bridge. 

He turned and saw a man approaching from the 
other end of the bridge. The newcomer had paused 
and was watching him. Sullenly Warner slumped 
against the rail and stod looking out across the river. 
The man came nearer. Cursing inwardly, Warner 
waited for him to pass. Then he realized that the 
other did not intend to pass. He was standing 
silently, a foot or two away. 

‘Why were you going to do it?’ he asked. 

‘Why was I going to do what?’ Warner made 
his tone as harsh as possible. 

‘Jump in.’ 

Warner turned to look at the newcomer. He had 
a vague impression that the man would be about his 
own age. The collar of his topcoat was turned up 
and in the dim light his features were almost in- 
distinguishable. He seemed, however, to be smiling; 
a faint, quizzical smile. The fact that he had seen 
Warner’s actions and the mildness of his question- 
ing made vigorous denial impossible. ‘Because I 
wanted to drown,’ said Warner limply. 

The answer seemed to have very little effect on 
the stranger. Deliberately he put his elbows on the 
wall of the bridge and stood looking down at the 
river. 


‘Why?’ he asked. 
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Warner turned again with a sudden flare of rage. 
The rage died as suddenly as it had been born. 
Somehow he wished to answer. His voice, when he 
spoke, was level, toneless. The words came with the 
emotionless fluency of thoughts so familiar that 
the expression of them is almost unconscious. 

‘Because I don’t want to live any longer. Because 
I can’t see the sense of stretching out misery and 
boredom indefinitely. Because there’s nothing I 
hope for, nothing I want to fight for. Because I’m 
dead already, as a matter of fact.’ 

The stranger’s eyes were still on the river. 
‘You’re pretty young,’ he said. 

‘Which makes the stretch ahead just so much 
longer.’ 

‘You haven’t had some hard knock lately?’ 

‘No, I haven’t,’ said Warner. ‘It’s nothing like 
that.’ 

‘Hard up? Sick?’ 

‘No!’ There was vicious sarcasm in the word. 
‘I’m one of the lucky ones. I’ve got a job. I get 
enough to eat and I have a place to sleep every 
night so that I can get up in the morning and earn 
enough to feed me for another day. There’s no 
spectacular reason at all, I tell you. It’s simply that 
I can’t see in the whole business of living any reason 
why aman should keep at it. Can you?’ 

The stranger, still looking at the water, made no 
reply. 

Again Warner’s words poured out with the level 
flow of long-familiar thoughts. ‘I’m one of the mil- 
lions and millions of the ungifted, the average—the 
ones that never have a chance. No chance, even, for 
the things that strength or brilliance or good luck 
can get out of this world. I don’t know whether I’m 
different from the rest of them, or see more, or less. 
I only know that all I see sickens me. All of us, 
every day we live, walking the same grinding round, 
clawing and scheming and cheating for nothing but 
to hold on to a life that’s meaningless. With no hope, 
no understanding, no capacity even for what’s best 
in that life. And alone, each of us. Eternally alone. 
I’m thirty-five now. Why should I go through an- 
other thirty years of muck and sweat and agony for 
nothing but what this river will bring me tonight?’ 

‘Haven’t you any — anyone that — ?’ began the 
other. 

‘No.’ 

‘Isn’t this’ —the stranger’s hand indicated the 
river—‘rather frightening?’ 
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‘No. There’s nothing but a physical shrinking 
from it. And against that there’s a sort of a fasci- 
nated curiosity drawing me on. I helped pull a man 
out of this very spot four years ago. A suicide, too. 
I’ve always admired him.’ 

‘Have you?’ asked the stranger with some sur- 
prise. ‘Wasn’t it rather an unpleasant memory— 
the sight of him?’ 

‘His face troubles me sometimes,’ Warner admit- 
ted. ‘I don’t particularly like to think of it. He had 
a long scar from some old cut under his right temple. 
It stood out horribly. But that meant nothing to 
him, then. He was out of all this’-—Warner’s hand 
moved in the direction of the city. ‘He wanted to be 
free and he freed himself. I’m going to do the same.’ 

‘After you do it,’ pursued the stranger, ‘what do 
you think will come then?’ 

‘I don’t know. Nothing, probably. Release, any- 
way, from this sickening treadmill. The battle of 
life—pah! If there were a battle it would be dif- 
ferent. Life’s something else. Something loathsome 
that wraps itself about you, sucks your blood. Slinks 
away from you, stuns you with a club from behind. 
Battle! A battle is a fair fight.’ 

Beside Warner in the dimness the stranger nod- 
ded his head. ‘No,’ he agreed gently, ‘the fight isn’t 
a fair one, but —.’ 

He paused and was silent for so long that Warner 
turned to him. ‘But’, he said at length, ‘suppose 
that beyond this—this river—you didn’t find just— 





nothing. Suppose there was a sort of lesser Valhalla 
where men came trooping in from life—the little 
men, whipped and broken, kicked about and hit 
from behind, as you say. Wretched, miserable, in- 
glorious; only they had stuck it out. And they gath- 
ered in tattered groups to talk about the things that 
had happened to them, and told their puny stories 
without shame, because they had all been beaten. 
And their one common bond, their one poor, illogi- 
cal pride was that they had seen things to the end. 
And you hadn’t. And they looked at you coldly. 
You were never one of any group — never — any- 
where? What then?’ 

Warner turned, a little curiously. The other had 
straightened and was pulling the collar of his coat 
closer about his chin. ‘You wouldn’t have gained 
much, would you?’ asked the stranger. 

Warner did not answer and the other moved as 
if to go. Somehow Warner felt reluctant to have 
him leave for a moment. But the stranger had taken 
one or two thoughtful steps. 

Then he turned back and raised his head. ‘It isn’t 
the way out,’ he said slowly, ‘if there is a way.’ 

The stranger was almost hidden now in the 
shadow cast by the arch of the bridge. But the light 
of the street lamp fell for a moment on his face. 
There was something vaguely familiar about it. A 
chill ran along Warner’s spine. From the right 
temple almost to the middle of the cheek was a long 
and livid scar. 


Lands of Opportunity 


By LENNARD GANDALAC 


Delenda Est Toronto 


P there in what was until last month my 

country there is a city where a Tavern is 

called a Beverage Room. In this place also 
are restaurants whose proprietors have come to 
me and requested me not to smoke my pipe after 
dinner. Of this place I say, if Canada wants me for 
a citizen, Toronto must first be destroyed. 


In this place a good and successful play, Reunion 
In Vienna, was described as obscene, and closed. 
Maurice Colborne, a great actor, whose company 
was producing this play, has requested that Toronto 
be destroyed. 


Of this place a great actress, Ethel Barrymore, 
said: ‘I will probably never come back to Toronto. . . 
Why should I? .. . Nobody has come. Maybe you 
don’t like the classics here.’ In these words she re- 
quested that Toronto be destroyed. 

Of this place, an art critic in Boston said: ‘One 
would think that The Land of Snows was a bleak 
dreary waste of gaunt trees, stony ground, and a 
paradise for imitators of crazy William Blake, for in 
this the Ontario Group outdo anything our Inde- 
pendents of Boston in a barn on Fog Street can 
show. These things by the group are a libel. Boston 
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and Paris fortunately have outgrown them.’ In 
these words this man, J. William Bell, requested 
that Toronto be destroyed. 

In this place, many years ago, a committee met, 
and rejected the application of a young scientist, 
Thomas Henry Huxley, for a position on the staff of 
their university. Thomas Henry Huxley was one of 
the greatest interpreters of science that ever lived. 
By this action these men proved their city worthy 
to be destroyed. 

This is the place which irked a young physician, 
Ernest Jones by name, to such an extent that he 
quickly removed himself from it. Ernest Jones is 
one of the greatest mental healers of modern times. 

This is the place which young writers, such as 
Morley Callaghan, leave, as soon as they begin to 
achieve success. 

This is the place which must be destroyed if 
Canada is ever to have a culture of her own. 

* * * 


Us Geniuses 
HE city I come from is Montreal, a place less 
backward than Toronto. 
In this city I wrote for ten years. I wrote a 
play, which was produced. The producers took in 
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thousands of dollars, I believe. More than one thou- 
sand dollars, at any rate. Of this I received ten dol- 
lars. All efforts to have the play produced by better 
people failed afterwards. 

In this city I wrote script for the radio. For one 
company, I rewrote a script eight times, until they 
could find no fault with it whatever. Then they 
decided to use gramophone records on their pro- 
gramme. 

Well, over the ten years I wrote and wrote, with 
no result as far as Montreal was concerned, until I 
had piles of manuscripts. I wondered if it was me 
or Montreal that was no good. When I came to 
Chicago I got my answer very quickly. Two weeks 
after I came to that city, I had found a producer for 
my play. The next week I signed a contract to write 
a series of scripts for the radio. 

In Montreal I had also tried to obtain employ- 
ment in several occupations for which I was suited. 
For four years I tried in vain. One month after I 
came to Chicago, I had two occupations: during the 
day I was a private detective, which is a work I like 
and can do, and during the night I was a cabaret 
entertainer, which is also interesting. 

I am very angry at Montreal, but I shall have to 
return there, where none of these things will come 
to me. 

* * * 
NRA 
HEN we first came to Chicago, we worked 
in retail stores, shoe stores mainly. Here we 
were paid according to NRA, that is, about 
32 cents an hour, with an eight-hour day, except 
for one ten-hour day every week. Thus we earned 
about $2.50 a day minimum, but we were also on 
commission of five per cent. Thus, if we sold over 
fifty dollars’ worth of goods, our earnings rose in 


direct proportion. In this way the good salesman - 


received more than the poor one, with no regard for 
seniority or other considerations. We were put 
there to sell shoes, and the one who did that best 
was rewarded best. We ourselves were only aver- 
age, but even so we managed to make as high as 
four and five dollars on many days. 

We had also worked in similar stores in Montreal. 
There we were paid a fixed rate, usually two dollars 
a day, or perhaps two-fifty, never more, regardless 
of how well we did our work of selling. Only the 
seniors received any commission. In one large de- 
partment store—I will not mention the name—the 
system worked as follows: we extras received the 
daily stipend and no more. The senior men alone got 
commission, but only after they had sold over a 
certain quota, usually one it was barely possible to 
reach. If a man improved and sold over his quota 
quite often, that quota was immediately raised, so 
that he had to keep up his new pitch of efficiency 
thenceforth, for if he began to fall below his quota, 
he was fired. Thus everyone had a different quota 
and no one ever made anything worth while on com- 
mission. 

After working in the store many years, a man 
sometimes got a raise. But in times of depression, 
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instead of receiving a cut, such men were merely 
fired outright in order to save the whole expense of 
their higher salary. Thus the harder a man worked, 
the harder he had to work to earn the same money, 
and the more chance he stood of losing out in the 
end. 

In addition, the hours in this store were from 8.30 
until the stock was put in order in the evening, 
which might be seven o’clock or later. Under NRA, 
eight hours means eight hours, and there is no few 
minutes or an extra hour at each end of the day to 
arrange the stock. If one comes in at nine o’clock, 
one leaves at six o’clock (with an hour for lunch). 
Of course, this means less pay than longer hours 
would give, but under the Montreal system longer 
hours means nothing as far as pay is concerned. 

One must admit that one cannot obtain a position 
in Chicago, or any other American city for that 
matter, without having considerable pull, and that 
the man with the best pull gets the best job, regard- 
less of merit. But in Canada, one cannot obtain a 
worthwhile position ‘at all, regardless of merit, so 
that is that. 

7 a * 
Law and Order 

NE evening I was walking to my night-club 
when I met a singer with whom I was slightly 
acquainted. We walked along together. He 
told me that he had just come from a movie-house 
on the north side. On coming out, he had seen a 
man walking along the street with two women. Sud- 
denly the women crossed the street and left him. 
The man looked around quickly, and reached 
towards his belt. He was too late. Shots rang out, 
and the man staggered up an alley and fell. He lay 
very still on the ground, and the blood poured out 
of a wound in his chest. My friend watched the 
blood pour out. The man just lay there while the 
crowd milled around. When an ambulance came, 

the man was dead. 

Ten minutes later, as we walked along, the first 
papers came out on the street announcing that Dil- 
linger had been killed. We went for a walk on the 
beach. it was dark. A girl in a red dress was stand- 
ing on the sand. She hailed us as we passed: 

‘Got a cigarette?’ 

We gave her a cigarette, and sat down to talk. 
The girl was rather pretty. After a while a man 
came up who was her friend and we all began to 
talk about Dillinger. The girl was very indignant. 
She said that Dillinger was a good sport and a swell 
guy, always ready to help a pal in trouble. She did 
not think he ought to be shot. The man, her friend, 
was very angry because they had shot him without 
warning, from behind. He said it was not fair. The 
singer, who had been brought up near the stock- 
yards, said he was a killer and it was necessary to 
shoot him without warning. The couple remained 
unconvinced. It was not sporting. 

The talk turned to Capone. The singer knew 
many of Capone’s men, having been brought up with 
them. But he could sing, and they could not, so 
they were Capone’s men. We all agreed that Capone 
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was a real sport, and that his house was nicer than 
any of the McCormick houses. He had done more 
for Coral Gables in Florida than any man living, yet 
they had thrown him out. He had given hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to feed the poor of Chicago, yet 
they had put him in jail. He was more honest than 
these big capitalists that got their money sweating 
men. 

We walked back along North Clarke Street. “The 
Life Of John Dillinger’ pamphlets were still in the 
store windows. Down on Dearborn Street ‘Public 
Enemy Number One’, with ‘authentic pictures of 
Dillinger’s life’ was still playing in the movie houses. 
Everybody was talking about Dillinger. My friend 
promised to introduce me to an agent who would put 
me on in a theatre, and we parted. 

Well, it would not happen in Canada. That is all 
right, but neither would anything else, either good 
or bad, happen in Canada, certainly not in Toronto. 





FOR EDGAR A. POE 
Helen thou art to me 


O burden of the lungs, the head intent 
on weary wicks to light the stranger way 
of one who never knew to say 
a greater thing than this. 
Virginia belles and ribboned fruit in bloom, take 
care; 
the little monster man has paid no score 
for love of you, for even then the southern stars 
endured for one more fair than death 
to cheat a drunken snore. 
O pure was she and yet not his . . . forevermore to 
climb 
a Richmond stair and breathe her breath in stuffy 
plush and doubtful 
rhyme; to never see her living face 
through shoals of pain 
and yards of lace. 
O weary one, your love is dust, subside. 
And now that which the snares of leather rig and 
kerosene, 
of parlour-brides and lady books, could not confuse, 
is lost... 
is lost, perhaps. 
(O roses in the reeling hair 
Helen hear and rise for he has need of thee) 
is lost, perhaps. 
KENNETH PATCHEN. 





Invitation to a 
Nocturnal Walk 


Blue fire and green fire 
Of the stars 

And white fire 

Of the moon. 


This April night 

Burns with a cool transparent flame 
Like the blue light that fills the vault 
Of some mysterious grotto. 


Do not remain alone 
Do not 

Walk in deserted streets 
Staring at the sky. 


The stars trail their light anciently 
Silently: 
They do not solve riddles. 


So many gods wearing their diadems 
Of silver set with changing jewelry 
They glide in bright procession through the sky. 


First the Evening Star 

Venus herself, golden and glamorous, 

Aries, Aldebaran and Orion, 

Cassiopeia and the heavenly Twins 

And near the dark horizon’s edge 

The Serpent, twisting her great burnished coils. 


They are strangers to you, these silent stars 
Aloof, magnificent, indifferent. 


Leave them all 

Leave the deserted streets 

Leave the chameleon whiteness of the moon 
And seek the crowded turmoil of a thoroughfare 
Where countless incandescent rays 

Shed a hard brilliance. 


Fulvous and green and indigo 
Crazily spinning phosphorescent bars 
Dim the still fire of the distant stars. 


II 


Now pause before this window: 

The fields 

Of fair Elysium do not hold more flowers 

The hanging gardens of Semiramis 

Were not more gorgeous than this rich array 


Roses and pinks and violets to adorn 
The shrine of Flora and her early May 


John Keats loved flowers 
With ardent sensuous delight. 


As he once pressed 
A grape against his palate, savoring 
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Its liquid coolness 

So he must have touched 

Lightly yet avidly each flowery petal 
Seeking to capture the elusive thrill 
Of texture, form and evanescent glow, 
Sensations that forever ebb and flow. 


But to this window: it is drowned in floods 
Of electricity, ten thousand watts. 


There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; 
pray you, love, remember; and there is pansies, 
that’s for thoughts— 


A little artificial waterfall 

Forms a small whirlpool by a mountain-side 
Of papier-maché rocks. Two tall 

Feathery potted palms divide 

Their branches to disclose to one another 

A coloured lithograph of Whistler’s mother. 


There’s fennel for you, and columbines:— 


Have you forgotten the lilies that grew 
Upon the hills of Fiesole? 

Have you forgotten anemones 

On a chill April morning, in the woods 
Of Fontainebleau? 


There’s rue for you, and here’s some for me— 


This dearth 

Of flowers that knew no hot-house: 

Better a white trillium 

Or a yellow dog’s-tooth violet 

With roots embedded deeply in black earth. 


Come away 

These flowers have no speech: 
They are silenced by the clamour 
Of a hundred electric bulbs 

A hundred watts each. 


III 


Here is another street 

Tree-lined and very still: 
Close-cropped, well-watered lawns 
For well-groomed feet. 


On the white asphalt 
Shadows of trees 
Silently dance. 


A lithe birch-tree 
Trembles and sways 
Bridal whiteness 
Surrenders to night. 


A tall elm-tree 

Raises her arms 
Beckons and whispers 
Ensnaring the moon. 
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There is nothing left but these trees: 
You must look to them for solace 
For wisdom to solve your riddles. 


And this prayer I make 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her 


Wordsworth was a fool 
Suffering from too much 
Anthropomorphology. 


The sun is not obscured 

Because your love is gone. 

The willows weep, but not 

Because your love is lost. 

When you are dead 

The earth will blossom still: 

The stars will trail their ancient light 
And the tree-shadows dance 

Their mute pavane. 


Go back to your books 
To your dissertations 
And quotations. 


Before you reach home 
You will have forgotten: 


You will stop to admire 

A Tudor mansion 

With mullioned windows, 

A lady’s attire, 

A reproduction of Hope by Watts 
Or the construction 

Of a flamboyant Gothic spire. 


Rectina LenorE SHOOLMAN 
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Art and Adult Education 


By ARTHUR LISMER 


DUCATION in art as we know it is usually con- 
fined to professional or vocational training in 
schools of art. It is followed by students to 

whom the subject is either attractive because they 
have in mind the development of talent, or because 
it has some meaning to them as a future commercial 
vocation. Governments in all countries have sup- 
ported this phase of education, granting liberal sup- 
plies to institutions which provide training and vo- 
cational guidance in support of what are known as 
the art trades in the industrial world. Consequently, 
in England, at any rate, every town of more than 
20,000 inhabitants has one of a long chain of art 
schools with a central governmental organization at 
South Kensington. Innumerable private schools and 
academies, clubs and chartered organizations pro- 
vide the atmosphere and mutual study for thousands 
of others with ambitions and talents, who aspire to 
see their work on the walls of exhibitions. In the 
elementary and secondary schools, art, or rather 
drawing, is a subject of the school programme and 
pursues its more or less weary and inadequate way 
usually taught by teachers who have neither talent 
for art nor any particular emotional interest in the 
development of their own, or their children’s abil- 
ities. The public press and magazines talk about 
exhibitions as though they were news, only when 
something strange appears; some expression of abil- 
ity beyond the average appearance of the general 
mass of landscapes, portraits and still life subject 
matter—or when some supposed old master is dis- 
covered—which usually happens when other news 
begins to flag. Dealers gossip, and romantic sales 
room talk about prices and discoveries make up 
most of the public interest in art in Canada. 


7 * * 


EDIOCRITY is praised—real ability and 
genius are scorned, laughed away—the pub- 
lic is no wiser or better able to appreciate 

what is happening in the world of art, either in 
music, painting, or architecture. Adult education 
in art is many-sided, but the main reason for its 
gaining importance and interest to hundreds of peo- 
ple today in this country lies in the fact that art is 
interesting because the subject matter is life. Life 
not only in the work of art, but the stimulation 
and appreciation of beauty of art and nature in the 
individual who can stop, look and listen with some 
understanding of what is meant by the sights and 
sounds he is attracted by. Consequently adult 
education in art is one of the few avenues of partici- 
pation open to the average individual with sensitive 
feelings toward things outside himself at which he is 
either an onlooker or listener. Today we live in a 
world of second-hand happenings. Radio and movie- 
talkies have increased our experience of listening 
and looking, but only to the extent of encouraging 
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the growth of discontent with ourselves, at the 
meanness of the entertainment provided. 

We know that it is second-hand and leaves no 
lasting impression on the mind and spirit—we have 
little power to select the quality of the things we 
hear as blurred images in the mind—or the things 
we see on the screen, and in magazines, as a series 
of confusing patterns of a mechanized world of 
movement. 


Art of some kind we must have—it is a necessity 
of existence—but art is like religion, if we don’t live 
it, we haven’t got it—and none of these forms of art, 
second-hand copies and reproductions, radio and 
records, are sustaining unless we know how to select 
and how to look and listen with discrimination. Art 
has so long been confused with technical skill and 
professional life and the production of pictures by 
others that we have come to believe that it is a 
closed book—a mysterious preoccupation of strange 
people called artists, and connoisseurs of wealth and 
culture who have the means to satisfy possessive 
habits by collecting objects and other works of art 
from the past ages. Artists need audiences of ap- 
preciators, otherwise no art can flourish in any 
country and one of the many facets of adult educa- 
tion reflects this aspect of need. More people are 
coming to believe that art has some interest, and 
satisfaction for those who know something about it 
and that the mystery, if any there be, can be eluci- 
dated and new avenues of appreciation found for 
those who wish to travel along a less materialistic 
way of life. 

* * * 


N the field of adult education the creative arts, 
their practice and appreciation, are newcomers. 
Their function and purpose in preserving the 

sanity and vision of people other than artists are 
known in other countries. An understanding of 
their real meaning and purpose, which is something 
far more important than academic skill and mere 
technical virtuosity, is gradually opening up new 
possibilities for intensification of living for thousands 
of people who have no desire, or possible chance of 
success, in a professional or vocational way. 

Many adults find pleasure and sustenance in 
reading and listening to lectures about art or artists, 
history and archaeology, architecture and the ap- 
plied arts. They want to know and to feel that 
although they themselves are not creators of art 
works, they can at least know and feel that there is 


another world outside their own practical, moral and ' 


utilitarian world of common experience. They find 
pleasure in this, it helps them to find beauty for 
themselves in everyday life. It widens thought and 
increases the range of tolerance and understanding 
of the efforts of artists, poets, writers an:] musicians 
to open up this other world to all. 
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But there are others to whom the merely cul- 
tural and historical aspects do not appeal in this way. 
They wish to create things for themselves, but hith- 
erto have received no particular encouragement to 
essay the difficult task of expression in any art. Real 
art education is for all classes of society, for art is 
a social function, as well as an individual preoccu- 
pation. Democracy has made the public important 
and the real understanding of the meaning of par- 
ticipation in all the educational and social privileges 
that modern life has to offer to intelligent beings is 
brought about by doing and creating—undismayed 
by the quality and power of the professional aca- 
demic dictum that only a few are chosen to be the 
articulate ones in the realm of art. 

Art is the commonest expression of mankind and 
those who have sought for and gained some experi- 
ence in doing those things with mind and hand as 
extensions of their personality have solved one of the 
reasons for our earthly existence which is, to make 
this earth a more wholesome habitation for the soul. 

There is no activity of man that is not open to all 
—including participation in the arts. Adult educa- 
tion in art may be defined as the attempt to encour- 
age the individual sense of participation in the ex- 
perience of creative thinking and doing—to develop 
talents by orderly thinking about art in relation to 
life and to seek through group study and organized 
mutual participation to promote an awareness of the 
beauty in life and in works of art. 

* * «# 

DULT education in general is concerned with 
the individual’s enjoyment of life, not his in- 
creased material prosperity, or his academic 

standing. It is not a matter of providing things that 
he should have got in his school days and didn’t. It 
is concerned primarily with the individual and his 
relations to himself and his environment and associ- 
ation with his fellow-man. 

Adult art education is related to all this, but 
more closely to his emotional nature rather than to 
his knowledge of facts and formulae. Through art, 
he will find other paths to reality, through experi- 
ments the adult will find newer worlds to conquer; 
through art, he will find the developing forces of his 
own personality ranging and seeking beauty in a 
field that hitherto he thought belonged to experts 
and professional exponents. 

The love of beauty is increased in proportion to 
the capacity developed by aesthetic thinking and 
doing. The day and season, trees and flowers, coun- 
tries where he travels, roads that he treads, all the 
familiar aspects of experience which have become 
stale by repetition come to have a new meaning to 
one who has tapped the dormant springs of creative 
energy that all possess. Art galleries, museums, 
libraries and parks, the country side and backwoods, 
all unfold new aspects and richer possibilities to the 
artist mind. 

* * * 

ANADA needs more human beings who are 
sensitive to beauty—we need to take posses- 
sion of the country in other ways than to gloat 

over our natural resources (usually in the hands 
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of industrial exploiters and stockholders). More 
than gold and silver, timber and wheat, are needed 
to express our national wealth. Art, like every com- 
modity, needs distribution and the new direction of 
industry in relation to hours of mechanized labour 
and hours of leisure will create new desires in ordi- 
nary, every-day people. There will be adjustments 
of active leisure in relation to organized hours of 
labour, bringing about a social re-arrangement in 
present day and fjjture socigty. Man will have to 
create his own leisure—at Ieast, the quality of it. 
Human beings out of work, in a chronic state of un- 
employment, cannot be expected to spend all their 
waking hours in idleness, looking on at other people 
enjoying life, usefully employed. They will have to 
provide for themselves profitable employment, they 
will have to be taught that creative work is not the 
mere business of filling in idle hours, but that it 
leads to the preservation of dignity and sanity. In 
Canada it is essential that this be seriously tackled 
under official and educational direction gradually 
leading the unemployed, decent-minded individual 
back to the reliance on his own resources and energy 
to provide for himself some pleasure and profit. Un- 
employment, although a social problem, is not in any 
sense a sort of missionary game where the whole 
question is treated as if it were another sociological 
evil—a slum area, as it were—to be put into the 
hands of churches and settlements for solution 
Adult education will have to take a great and leading 
réle in the development of adequate means of finding 
congenial and suitable leisure occupations for all 
who need it—and it is not alone the unemployed, 
thrust unwillingly into this state, who need the 
benefits of creative and experimental education. 
Most of us need it in some form or another. The 
whole world is ailing, and especially in Canada do 
we need some definite efforts in adult education to 
turn men and women away from useless and trivial 
mental and physical pre-occupation into creative 
channels of self-expression and a higher apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of human life. 


Our educational pattern in Canada from the 
earliest days of childhood upwards to adult life has 
been planned on professional and industrial lines. 
It teaches the practical things, vocational things, 
dead languages and sciences, facts or formulae, but 
it has no inherent emotional life, no real plan for 
the teaching of the individual how to live. It feeds 
the machinery of industrialism, but offers little for 
human sustenance. It has lost art in the process of 
education that produces the average brittle-minded 
Canadian of today, indifferent to the beauty of his 
own environment, to art, to music and distinguished 
town planning, to his museums, theatres, and art 
galleries. For the common necessity of survival, we 
need to view education in terms of art—not art as 
pictures and sculpture, in galleries and private col- 
lections, but art in the individual. Not something 
to look at and admire, but something to live. We 
need more individuals, not more herd and mass 
thinking, individual doing and thinking about life 
in terms of the artist mind, not only the scientific 
and literary manner, or attitude of life. 
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F ever we are to be a nation in the real sense of 
the word—and no great nation ever profited by 
neglect of art—we must have a more enlightened 
and sympathetic public, who will give some thought 
to their environment and responsibility to the crea- 
tion and preservation of beauty. More and more are 
we coming to believe in the essential needs of art 
in every act of life—our choices and selections, the 
appearance of homes and person, the objects we buy 
and sell, the thoughts and creations of our poets, 
writers, artists—parks and cities and all the out- 
ward forms, and inner beauty of craftsmanship in 
honest carpentry and metal work, in fabrics and 
printed material. As it is, so long as these serve a 
merely utilitarian, transient need, we are indifferent 
to them. We dissipate our national heritage of 
beauty in nature. We tolerate the unsightly pollu- 
tions of industrialism in cities and countryside, we 
look unmoved on ugly buildings and ghastly dumps 
and senseless, obscene hoardings and garish ugliness 
without a thought that ugliness and utility are not 
necessarily synonymous. We should teach young 
adolescents to respect their environment as they do 
their bodies and do nothing to spoil the dignity of 
cities and countryside, but to loathe the ugly and 
corrupt in architecture and to protect the beauty in 
natural life. As it is we have to wait until we are 
adults before this is realized and then we throw our- 
selves upon religion and art, on philosophy and 
poetry to find a way of escape, not knowing the pain 
that forces us to seek the solace these things can 
offer. 

Nor is it possible to develop this ideal, yet prac- 
tical, attitude to life by mere re-iteration of bygone 
traditions—by the re-telling of Greek culture and 
citizenship and holding these remote cultures up as 
examples to our modern day people, to whom they 
mean little. The problem is here and now faced by 
somewhat bewildered people who have to make a 
living and a life, in their own day and place. 

We need to develop and encourage our own 
people now, today, accepting and improving our own 
environment and our own character rather than 
absorb the indistinct historical records and second- 
hand importations of cultures which have long since 
exhausted their fertility and influence. These are for 
people who need the education, or at least who get 
it in academic doses in regular university courses. 
But for the greater majority of intelligent ordinary 
people with no pretensions of exceptional skill or 
intellect, but who belong to a general class, called 
the public, there is something in the contribution 
that education can make towards better standards of 
living. The forces operating in society today are 
causing changes in education to meet them. The 
commercialized forms of entertainment, the popu- 
larity of radio and cinema are signs of the need. 
The large stores and advertising are signs that in 
the commercial world at any rate, big business is 
not unaware that their particular form of education 

leads the public into spending more on commercial- 

ized standards of living. 
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DULT education in art is concerned in this 
because the public as a rule have capricious 
taste and great uncertainty in their pur. 

chases. Guidance and assistance through educational 

authority could do a great deal to help people how 
to live aesthetically aware of their own inclinations, 

There is an economic side to art. 


But more than this do we need to realize the fact 
that personal education, or development, is a social 
duty of the individual. The machine conserves 
energy and saves time. It is for man to say and con- 
trol what he will do with the strength and time 
saved. 


The machine has moulded mankind into a new 
form. It has fashioned a newer order of thinking 
men and women. Dreams of power and domination 
are futile to the average individual, but refusal to 
submit to either can only come from intelligent, 
educated beings who are creatively alive to all that 
it means to follow amid ugliness, distress and dis- 
aster the beckoning gleam of a higher and brighter 
hope for the future of humanity in which art will 
have a meaning and a place. 





ONLY ONE WAY 


We will not go back there now 
ever again. 
The bridges are ruined. 


I promise you, there is not much pleasure in deso- 
lation 

ever again. 

When it was young 

it was another time then 

it was a brave way flung 

reminiscence in stone 

against anticipation, 

it was to be new again 

to cross and to own 

then. 


The brave way still, I know that you will say 
considering 
above the sunny dust a new design 
arch leaping after arch lean on the blue; 
only not yours or mine 
in anything. 
Not now. Whatever the sky gives for light 
cuts a torn buttress. There is not much more 
pleasure in desolation if the night 
image so kindly. It will be the black 
arch of a ruin. 

We were there before 
and we will not go back 
over a ruined bridge 
any more. 

RICHMOND LATTIMORE 
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Romeo and Juliet 


UST when everybody was weary to death of over- 
J heated stores and trying to decide what to get 

dear Aunt Daisy for Christmas, Katharine Cor- 
nell and her production of Romeo and Juliet swept 
down from the theatrical heavens like a wondrous 
bird which, having strutted the Royal Alexandra 
stage for a night and a day dazzling us with its 
melodious voice and gorgeous plumage, winged off 
to Manhattan where, according to the latest report, 
it is being so admired and well-fed that the N.R.A. 
eagle has turned purple with rage. Unfortunately 
this magical bird is fated to die early in February, 
as the result of a bad case of moulting; for at that 
time it will lose several of its most prized plumes. 
However, its magnificent beauty will linger long in 
the memories of all who beheld it. 


It is a most important production both from the 
standpoint of the public and Miss Cornell. Playgoers 
will probably have to wait many years before they 
see another presentation of such breath-taking 
beauty and perfection of acting. It is particularly 
important in the life of Katharine Cornell, as she 
has been strangely lacking in confidence in her own 
dramatic powers. For many years she has been 
giving brilliant performances in second-rate plays 
and fighting shy of réles which would really test her 
great talents. With Elizabeth Barrett she took the 
great leap, and it was such a successful leap that she 
was hailed as the foremost dramatic actress of the 
day and made enough money to finance further ad- 
ventures. Now, having triumphed in her first 
Shakespearean performance, she will probably soon 
tackle Lady Macbeth, Cleopatra and the other great 
parts which await her. 


Miss Cornell plays Juliet with a freshness and a 
vitality which are a direct challenge to the con- 
ventional characterization. She makes Juliet a flesh 
and blood creature, eager, vibrant and tremendously 
alive. It is a refreshing change from the rendering 
of most actresses, who are so busy stressing Juliet’s 
virginity and the love’s awakening theme, which is 
a good night’s work for some, that she becomes a 
mere sentimental and anaemic abstraction. Cornell 
plays her as she should be played, a passionate and 
beautiful Italian girl swept to a tragic death by the 
flood tide of her first love. It is a superb perform- 
ance which, while it may shock the conventional, 
will surely bring a smile of joy to the lips of poor 
Will Shakespeare, as he lies watching the second- 
rate actors and the Professors of English perform 
their daily butchery of his poetry. 

Basil Rathbone is very much like the famous 
little girl with the curl. It will be remembered that 
he was particularly bad as the curate in The Devil 
Passes, in which he played with Diana Wynyard 
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several seasons ago. But he makes a splendid Romeo 
and his performance has improved tremendously 
since the premiére of the play in Buffalo last winter. 
Romeo is Hamlet in love, and Rathbone, while rather 
lacking in youthful fire, is remarkably successful in 
catching the strain of contemplative melancholy in 
the hapless lover. He also manages to look very 
handsome in his doublet and hose, which doesn’t 
hurt the show at all. 


Probably the greatest tragedy in Romeo and 
Juliet is that Mercutio is killed off so soon. This is 
especially true when Brian Aherne is playing the 
part. Mercutio is the kind of réle that actors pray 
for, a showy part, sparkling with wit, intellect and 
effervescent animal spirits, and Aherne plays it to 
the hilt. This brilliant young English actor made his 
first hit in the London production of White Cargo, 
about ten years ago. Katharine Cornell discovered 
him for America and brought him over to play 
Robert Browning in The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
Since then he has been flirting with the talkies, 
appearing in Song of Songs and What Every Woman 
Knows. Without disparaging in any way the charms 
of Miss Hays and Fraiilein Dietrich, it is to be hoped 
that Miss Cornell, having wooed him back to the 
stage, will be able to keep him there. 


In any less notable cast it would be incongruous 
to find such a famous actress as Edith Evans, who 
starred in the London presentations of The Late 
Christopher Bean and The Lady With the Lamp, in 
the réle of the nurse. However, they knew what 
they were about when they brought her all the way 
across the Atlantic to act the part, as the lovable and 
vulgar old nurse, who is as English as crumpets, is 
just the kind of thing that Miss Evans can do to a 
turn. Charles Waldron, relaxing from the villanies 
of Mr. Barrett, plays Friar Laurence with great 
charm and dignity. A dignity which he manages to 
preserve, I might say, even when Juliet visits his 
cell in her nightie. And speaking of Juliet’s nightie, 
while most of the costumes were utterly delightful, 
this particular garment was rather too reminiscent 
of Mack Sennett comedies to be completely satisfy- 
ing. 

I’m certain Katharine Cornell would never be so 
unladylike as to laugh up her sleeve, but she has 
good cause to. Just as the critics had her nicely 
labelled as a good actress who could only play bad 
women, she neatly tore off the label by portraying 
Elizabeth Barrett, Candida and Juliet, three of the 
most chaste and respectable women in dramatic 
literature. And what is more she is playing them 
with such tremendous artistic and financial success 
that they will have plenty of glory to hide their 
embarrassment when the time comes for them to 
join Iris March and the other scarlet creatures of 
Miss Cornell’s past. I have no doubt that the critics, 
who are a notoriously contrary crew, will soon be 
imploring her to be wicked again, and will want to 
spank her for having dropped three lumps of sugar 
in their tea while they weren’t looking. 


Brian Douerry. 
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Embryology on a Wall 


The Pickering College Mural 


URAL decoration has been a neglected art in 
Canada; we have had wall paintings, to be 
sure, but these usually dull things, pretty in 

detail. They reminded one of nothing so much as 
they did of those historical illustrations—pot-boilers 
—reproduced in four colour plates and distributed 
annually, you all know them well, on the expensive 
calendars of our commercial banks. 

Instead of possessing broad and sweeping decor- 
ative patterns, which brought out the architectural 
function of the room in which they were placed, our 
Canadian murals were usually in oil on canvas and, 
in general, showed in technique an impossible com- 
promise between the intimacy of treatment needed 
for a true oil painting and that breadth of design, 
with irrelevant detail omitted, which is required for 
a good mural. 

One thinks especially of those insipid portrayals 
of romantic, ‘ideal’ labour, industry and agriculture 
that are to be found in the Parliament Buildings in 
Ottawa and elsewhere in public and business edi- 
fices throughout the country. There are, of course, 
the decorations by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., in the 
Legislative Buildings in Winnipeg, and Brangwyn 
is intrinsically a mural painter and a good one. We 
are afraid, however, that any visitor from abroad, 
and especially from France and Mexico, where there 
have been noted revivals of mural decorations in 
recent years, would have dismissed this type of 
work in Canada, with the same words as an eminent 
Parisian art critic once, before the war, dismissed 
British art in general—Yes, you have Brangveen, 
but he ees not moderne.’ 

Well, it has been our own fault. We have had 
plenty of excellent creators of tapestry patterns in 
paint (what else is our average landscape painter of 
the rock and stump school than this?), but no 
one thought of employing them to embellish our 
buildings with murals of forest and stream. There 
is especially one, W. P. Weston of Vancouver, the 
flat pattern of whose ‘Whytecliffe’, a Pacific Coast 
scene, in this year’s Royal Canadian Academy exhi- 
bition, was superbly a mural design; his work, like 
that of many of his associates, should have been 
painted directly on a wall, not placed in a frame. 


This situation was deplorable. It is too bad really. 
Yet, having neglected our native decorative talent, 
we, at least, have acquired this year, an interesting 
experiment in wall decoration by a young American, 
Harold Haydon, who spent many months preparing 
a half descriptive, half mystical, design for the north 
side of the gymnasium of Pickering College, New- 
market, Ontario. 

An athlete, student, and painter, Harold Haydon 
spent his summers as an assistant director of a boys’ 
camp in Algonquin Park and from there was at- 
tracted to Pickering College. The arrangement by 
which Joseph McCulley, headmaster of the school, 
allowed young artists to board in the college and 
paint in the studio in return merely for helping by 
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example and precept any of the youngsters who 
were interested in the fine arts, appealed immensely 
to this young American from Chicago. He came to 
Newmarket and stayed for a year. At first, he 
thought to draw pictures of games between the 
windows of the gymnasium, but then he changed 
his mind and asked permission to do a design that 
would cover the whole large north wall. The college 
consented and agreed to supply the materials. 

That which he has accomplished is, to quote his 
own words, ‘a painting in oil on fabricated wood, a 
gymnasium’s mural decoration, conceived to express 
relations of a gymnasium’s function to the world to 
which it belongs.’ Energy, especially consciously 
controlled energy, was to be its theme, and so his 
composition had to depict the long evolution of 
matter and force from the single cell to the complex 
human form. 


The artist spent months studying biology, months 
more making sketches. Finally, as the wooden 
panels began to be joined together, the boys of the 
school grew curious. They came to sit on the scaf- 
folding and ask Haydon questions. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that the pupils 
and Haydon learned together and at the same time 
embryology and the structure of plant cells—the 
painter by study, the students by watching. 

The mural is an experiment; it was done on 
pressed board that can be removed and its creator 
has the right to dismantle it after a ten-year period. 
The influences of both Diego Rivera, the Mexican 
realist, who has done those fine frescoes on the walls 
of state institutions in Mexico City and also in 
Detroit and other United States centres, and of 
Rockwell Kent, the more mystical artist, who is so 
popular in America today, are evident in Haydon’s 
work. The decorative surety of Rivera fortunately 
was possessed well enough by Haydon to save him 
from some of the looseness of Rockwell Kent’s 
painting. 

Yellow ochres and dull reds predominate. But 
there is much emerald green in the border, which 
illustrates plant evolution, and the intense reds ap- 
pear as we follow the development of animal life. 
The veins and anatomy of fishes and beasts are out- 
lined with a realism, that is, to say the least, vivid. 

The artist has given his own description of the 
mural. 

‘Top centre is the beginning,’ he writes. ‘The 
sun, primal source of energy, is surrounded by nine 
planets. Below is a cell in process of division, basic 
fact in life. Streaming from this is the long story of 
plant and animal evolution. Plant evolution forms 
the border of the painting. Invertebrate evolution 
moves rightward from the solar system and verte- 
brate evolution leftward, both beginning with 
Hydra, a simple plant-like animal, and continuing 
with modern representatives of principal but not all 
phyla. The two tall dancing figures stand for ma- 
turity and the supreme expression of physical 
energy through art. The vertical columns of figures 
at the sides of the painting, each with four groups, 
are historical, that on the left describing physical 
activity in our daily life in North America. The 
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column on the right follows the history of physical 
education.’ 

‘The two large panels in left and right halves of 
the painting have,’ he explains, ‘social implications. 
That on the left describes a society over-shadowed 
by. force and oppression, with agricultural and in- 
dustrial workers labouring under the closed eyes of 
piety and the open eyes of business exploitation, 
while separated and supervised by armed force. 
Below the workers are degenerate physical types, 
one fat, one with brain developed at expense of body, 
and one with brain sacrificed to muscle. The right 
panel describes a society inspired by concepts of 
brotherhood and co-operation.’ (Here the figures of 
the first group are repeated but they are now united 
by a common purpose.) ‘Below them are three 
figures of normal physical and mental development, 
while at the base the ideal awakens.’ 

This mural may not arouse as much controversy 
as has, in the United States, the amazing one re- 
cently finished on the walls of the library of Dart- 
mouth College, New Hampshire, by the Mexican, 
José Orozco. We hope, however, that it may pro- 
voke a dispute, if only to enliven Canadian interest 
in mural painting. 

Donatp W. BucHaNnan 





PAUPER GRAVES 
Out in the yard, in body play, 
Tom and Joe with Beth and May 
Held each other tight 
Until a call came, sternly-thin: 
‘You’re doing evil! Girls! Come in! 
I'll see you’re brought up right!’ 


Tom died a drunkard and Joe a thief; 
The girls, then left alone, from grief. 
The thud of wanting heart 
Must be quite harmless here, you know, 
Where Tom and Beth and May and Joe 
Lie barely an inch apart! 

ALAN CREIGHTON. 
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LIBRARY 


Vol. No. 908. The Golovlyov Family, by N. E. 
Shchedrin, Translated by Natalie Duddington. With 
an Introduction by Edward Garnett. 


“Among the very greatest novels in the world.” 
So said Arnold Bennett when this translation first 
appeared three years ago. Yet Shchedrin’s name 
was almost unknown to the English public. The 
reason was probably that Shchedrin was a satirist 
of personalities and phases of society that were 
sometimes remote. But in the Golovlyov Family, 
Shchedrin has a fundamental subject in the rise 
and swift extinction of a family of provincial land- 
owners, split by internal dissension. The story is 
dramatic, vivid and stark. 


Vol. No. 909. Critique of Pure Reason, by Im- 
manuel Kant, Translated by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 
With an Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 


This great work has been described as “An Edu- 
cation in Philosophy”. Kant was the first European 
thinker to grasp the conception of a critical philoso- 
phy. His influence is known everywhere. This 
translation by Meiklejohn is recognized as one of 
the soundest texts. 


Vol. No. 910. Poems by John Dryden. Selection, 
with an Introduction, by Bonamy Dobrée. 

As the English master of polished objective poetry, 
expressing exactly what the poet means, yet with 
the words, sounds an inherent part of the sense, it 
is safe to say that Dryden will always be a classic 
author and will always be read. This is a compre- 
hensive selection made by one who has a great 
enthusiasm for Dryden’s poetry. It includes prac- 
tically all the longer poems and there are examples 
of every other variety of poetry in which Dryden 
indulged. 


Vol. No. 911. Prose and Poetry by Heinrich Heine. 
With an Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 


In this Heine volume the English reader is given 
for the first time a comprehensive view of his whole 
work, prose and verse, in all its amazing variety. 
Heine was not only a supreme lyric poet—he was a 
satirist, and perhaps the most original humourist 
that Germany has given us. Both the old Germany 
and the new are mirrored in the pages of this 
volume, some of which have so modern a ring that 
they might have been written by a Jewish exile 
from Hitlerite Germany today. The translations are 
the work of a number of people, among them 
Leland, Havelock, Ellis, and Humbert Wolfe. 


Price, 65 cents each in Everyman’s Library at 
your Bookseller. 


J. M. Dent & Sons 


Limited 


224 Bloor Street West - Toronto 
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MR. WELLS AND OTHERS 


“J AM atypical Cockney,’ Mr. Wells writes, ‘with- 
out either reverence or a sincere conviction of 
inferiority to any fellow creature.’ The self- 

portrait that emerges from Experiment in Autobi- 

ography (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xi, 718; $4.50) 
is of a man not given to reverence, indeed, but of 

a wide humanity, honest, clear-sighted and under- 

standing. These ‘discoveries and conclusions of a 

very ordinary brain’ may well take their place as 

one of the best biographies of the early twentieth 
century. 

If they do, it will not be for their present nov- 
elty. All the ideas in this book will be familiar to 
readers of Mr. Wells’ earlier works. He is still con- 
cerned with science and with the coming of the 
World-State, the end and aim of the rather vague 
socialism he professes. All this was implicit, at 
least, in The Research Magnificent and The World 
of William Clissold. If Mr. Wells repeats it here, it 
is because he is still firmly persuaded of its import- 
ance. But the chapters in his autobiography which 
look to the future are the dullest, perhaps because 
they have least to do with Mr. Wells himself. The 
primary interest of the book is in the story of his 
emergence from the shabby and genteel surround- 
ings of his early years. Apprentice to a linen-draper 
in Windsor, a beginner in scientific studies, an un- 
derpaid, overworked school-master, an obscure and 
struggling writer—Mr. Wells has to thank ‘a singu- 
larly facetious Destiny, which seemed to delight in 
bowling me over in order to roll me through, kick- 
ing and struggling, to some new and quite unsus- 
pected opportunity’. Aside from all his own qual- 
ities, he has been a very lucky man. 

It might be said of Mr. Wells, as it was of 
Arnold Bennett, that he is not an author but a 
writing man. ‘I have never been able to find the 
artistic attitude fundamentally justifiable,’ he says. 
And his lack of sympathy with that attitude comes 
out clearly in his negative estimate of Conrad. Mr. 
Wells finds him ‘essentially sentimental and melo- 
dramatic’. ‘He laid bare with an air of discovery 
what most adventurers, travellers and sailors habit- 
ually suppress.’ But he adds, ‘I think he found me 
Philistine, stupid and intensely English.’ 

Much more sympathetic, much more convincing, 
are the impressions of other famous men and 
women, Shaw, the Webbs, Graham Wallas, Stephen 
Crane and George Gissing (who was everything 
that Mr. Wells is not), Stalin, President Roosevelt 
(both Theodore and Franklin), Lord Northcliffe, 
Arnold Bennett and Frank Harris. The astonishing 
career of Lord Northcliffe, which reached its apogee 
in the control of The Times, must deeply have im- 
pressed Mr. Wells. It was to make impossible the 
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placing of such vast power in hands incapable of 
wielding it that he turned to his conception of an 
ordered, and educated, World-State. 

A conception or a dream? Mr. Wells speaks 
somewhere of the ‘fatuous hopefulness of the nine 
teenth century’. But he was the child of that period 
and its mark, even to the hopefulness, is upon him, 

Whether it deserves his own harsh adjective is q 
question. But it speaks well for him that, after al] 
he has seen and experienced, he has yet to lose 
heart. 

Mr. Wells passes in review the world of his 
time. In Full Flavour (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
506; $2.50) Miss Doris Leslie gives her readers 
England from 1848 to 1914. This is a novel certain 
to appeal to admirers of Mr. Noel Coward’s Caval- 
cade. It has something of the same breathlessness, 
and of the intoxication of Empire. Thus, of the 
death of the Queen, Miss Leslie can write, ‘an in- 
comparable epoch was merged in immortal mem- 
ory.’ The story deals with the life of Catherine 
Ducrox. At her father’s death she assumes the man- 
agement of his business—he was a cigar-merchant 
—and restores it to prosperity. Twice married, once 
to a rakehell artist, once to the solid William Ros- 
coe, her life is by turns happy, wretched or merely 
peaceful. Her daughter and her grandson relive 
some of her own joy and sorrow, while London life 
quickens its tempo about them. Miss Leslie is scru- 
pulous in noting the advent of the cigarette, the 
automobile, suffragettes and rag-time. ‘Mid-Vic- 
torian conventionalities and sentimentalism were 
swept aside and the younger generation marched 
forward, banners flying, towards a newer freedom.’ 
The book ends with England’s declaration of war 
in 1914. 

The not-very-distant past has provided the mat- 
ter for another, and better, novel, Mary Peters, by 
Mary Ellen Chase (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 377; 
$2.50). Though it is not negligible in itself, the plot 
may be disregarded in favour of the setting. Clear- 
ly, Miss Chase wanted more than anything else to 
set down her memories of the Maine coast. By so 
doing she has produced a memorable book. Her 
characters move and speak in accord with their 
environment. Mary Peters, born aboard her father’s 
ship in the harbour of Singapore keeps from her 
wandering childhood a self-possession and breadth 
of vision that form one side of the Maine charac- 
ter. But Miss Chase is not blind to the less admir- 
able traits of that character. Ellen Kimball, village 
bred, is petulant as an active woman and fretful as 
an invalid. With the passing of the old seafaring 
life, Miss Chase implies, it is the Ellen Kimballs 
who shall inherit what is left of Maine. 

And yet, not entirely. There are still men like 
John Peters, Mary’s brother and Ellen’s husband, 
whose deep, inarticulate love of their grudging soil 
can replace, for them, the way of life that made 
Singapore and Valparaiso and Cadiz household 
terms in Petersport. It might even preserve them 
from the corrupting influence of the ever-increasing 
summer visitors, with its temptation to nothing but 
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immediate gain. John Peters never had to face that 
temptation, but died cleanly, on his own farm. 

The catalogue of things remembered is what 
stays in the mind after reading Mary Peters. The 
full tide of summer, the winter’s snow and bitter 
cold, the lights in farmhouse windows as dusk 
gathers, the smell of sun-steeped pasture-land and 
of salt tide-marsh—Miss Chase improves even upon 
The Country of the Pointed Firs. All this, for Mary 
Peters, is superimposed upon her memories of her 
first fifteen years, at sea. ‘She had nothing to regret, 
everything to remember with gratitude. Most people 
were wrong about life, she thought. It was not a 
struggle against temptation as she had been taught 
in church. Nor was it a search for truth as the 
philosophers said, or even for happiness, much as 
humanity craved happiness. It was rather a kind 
of waiting—a waiting upon the graciousness and 
the bounty of the things which had been, in order 
that the things to come might find one free and 
unafraid.’ 

W. A. BREYFOGLE. 
* * * 


TWELVE WAYS OF LIFE 


Tue ETERNAL Quest, by Watson Kirkconnell (The 
Depression Press, 972 Grosvenor Ave., Winnipeg; 
pp. 136; $1.00). 

R. KIRKCONNELL’S latest book may serve as 

an answer to the criticism, only too justified, 
that Canadian poets in general are short-winded, 
averse from conceiving or executing a work on 
the grand scale. Mr. Kirkconnell’s strength has 
always lain in reflective rather than emotional 
poetry, and he has found here a scheme that gives 
full play to his talents. He has taken the old form 
of the allegory, and breathed a very personal life 
into it. The poem deals with twelve representative 
ways of life, in four related groups: the scholar, 
scientist, and artist; the warrior, gambler, and ath- 
lete; the capitalist, jurist, and inventor; the lover, 
physician, and worshipper. 

The metre chosen is also a traditional form, the 
Spenserian stanza; but full advantage has been 
taken of its elasticity, and the effect is not only con- 
temporary, but at times even colloquial. There is 
not a ‘pretty’ line in the whole poem. There is dig- 
nity, force, and even a certain deliberate crudity; 
but the author is too much in earnest about his 
meaning to cultivate the more fragile flowers of 
speech. The memorable phrases are almost invari- 
ably the satiric ones, ‘sighed like a simpering kettle’, 
‘a puffy dame with cheesy cheeks’, or such epigram- 
matic turns as ‘warfare is an axe without an edge 
that crushes without cleaving.’ If it is at times laid 
on a bit too thick to be fully effective, that is still 
better than being too thin. 

The vocabulary is perhaps the largest ever used 
by a Canadian poet, Pratt being the only possible 
rival; but it is used with a ready fluency that makes 
it seem a natural form of expression, not an adven- 
titious grace. The effect of these scholarly words 
rubbing shoulders in most democratic fashion with 
many of the coarser terms of everyday life gives a 
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curious violence and sincerity to his criticisms. In- 
dignation is the keynote of the book, but an indigna- 
tion that steadily tries to give a reasonable account 
of itself, and gladly gives way to sympathy when- 
ever possible. There is an honest attempt all the 
way through to hold the scales even, and to see all 
possible sides of the question. Wide reading gives 
a certain breadth of outlook, without undue pedan- 
try, and the rapidity of movement prevents dilution 
of interest. 

It is a raw, violent book, hauling many favourite 
prejudices over the coals; but attacking a partial 
good only in the name of a greater good. Each of 
the lives he presents has its own good, but each has 
numerous corruptions of that good; and if the cor- 
ruptions play a larger part in the poem, the reason 
is not far to seek. Mr. Kirkconnell has written much 
more smooth and mellifluous verse, but none more 
forceful, more sincere, or more thoughtful. Almost 
all the major currents of thought and history in 
Western civilization are laid under contribution, 
and a wide range of myth and anthropology. It is 
curious, and rather surprising reading, but deserves 


to be read. 
L. A. MacKay. 
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MORE ABOUT LAWRENCE 
Nor I, Bur tHe Wm, Memoirs of her Husband, by 
Frieda Lawrence (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xi, 
297; $3.00). 


A Mopern Lover, by D. H. Lawrence (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 296; $2.50). 


N the Foreword to her book Mrs. Lawrence has 
forestalled all our questioning and attempted to 
answer her own and our doubts. ‘Is it a genuine 

necessity for me to write or has Lawrence said all 
a million times better than I could?’ This book is 
her reply, and she insists reasonably enough: ‘After 
all, this is my book, that I am writing. .. . Anyhow, 
I will try to write as honestly as I can.’ It was a 
task requiring a good deal of courage and faith. But 
these are not qualities likely to be lacking in a 
woman, who at the age of thirty-one left her hus- 
band and three children, to start life afresh with this 
penniless and unknown young writer whose great- 
ness, and perhaps we should add, whose great need 
for her, she had at once instinctively recognized. She 
offers no explanation except that she has just be- 
come aware of her isolation in the midst of a set 
conventional life. ‘He seemed to have lifted me 
body and soul out of all my past life. This young 
man of twenty-six had taken all my fate, all my des- 
tiny, into his hands. And we had known each other 
barely for six weeks. There had been nothing else 
for me to do but submit.’ 


It is rather strange that the group of Lawrence’s 
letters printed here, which happen to have been pre- 
served from these days, written to her while she 
was staying with her family in Germany, contain 
little of triumph or of joy, but rather of anxious 
responsibility—reveal, that is to say, like so much of 
his writing, not the gaiety and charm but the easily 
wounded sensitiveness of his nature. “The situation 
tortures me too much’.—‘But I love you, and Lord, 
I pay for it.’ ‘I also am a carcass without you. But 
having rather a sick soul, I'll let it get up and be 
stronger before I ask it to run and live with you 
again.’ And it may be a surprise to some of Law- 
rence’s readers to come across a sentence like this: 
‘I love you—but I always have to bite my tongue 
before I can say it. It’s only my Englishness.’ 


Most of the other letters in the volume are in- 
teresting in revealing an aspect of Lawrence which 
is quite new, his relations with Mrs. Lawrence’s 
mother and sisters. They liked him from the first, 
though naturally the correspondence belongs to the 
period after the war. It reveals again his power to 
write vividly and powerfully, bringing to the splen- 
did old Baronin in the quietness of her retirement in 
the Black Forest the pleasure of sharing their jour- 
neyings about the world, as when he describes Mt. 
Sinai, from the Red Sea, ‘red like old dried blood, 
naked like a knife and so sharp, so unnaturally 
sharp, like a dagger that has been dipped in blood 
and has dried long ago and is a bit rusty and is 
always there like something dreadful between man 
and his lost Paradise. All is Semitic and cruel, 
naked, sharp.’ And later, when she enquired about 
their hostess in New Mexico, he replies in a para- 
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graph which it must have given Mrs. Lawrence some 
satisfaction to print, ending with this characteristic 
outburst—‘very “generous”, wants to be “good” and 
is very wicked, has a terrible will-to-power, yoy 
know—she wants to be a witch and at the same time 
a Mary of Bethany at Jesus’s feet—a big, white 
crow, a cooing raven of ill-omen, a little buffalo,’ 

Mrs. Lawrence prints none of her own letters to 
Lawrence, and after the early group already referred 
to, scarcely any from him to herself. But a number 
of early poems are included as they were first writ- 
ten, and of great interest to compare with the re. 
vised versions in the published volumes. There is 
also some very important information about Law- 
rence’s method of work, his rewriting of all his 
books, except Sea and Sardinia, and about the mood 
and atmosphere which produced the paintings and 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, and the effect upon him 
produced by the abuse they had aroused. And here 
too are a few pages written by Lawrence at that 
time, in part a description of the Tuscan nightin 
gales, in part a comment on Keats’ Ode. Although 
he must have known then that his own fate was 
to be like Keats’, there is no sadness, no regret, only 
delight in the loveliness of the poetry, but a com- 
plete challenge to the romantic mood of Keats, and 
the substitution of his own romantic feeling instead: 
‘I am sure the sound of the nightingale never made 
any man in love with easeful death—except by con- 
trast. The contrast between the bright flame of posi- 
tive pure self-perfection, in the bird, and the uneasy 
flame of waning selflessness, for ever reaching out 
to be something not himself, in the poet!’ 

There is nothing like this in A Modern Lover, 
which contains six youthful short stories and an un- 
finished novel. It would have been more satisfac- 
tory if the publishers had at least dated these 
stories; there might at least have been a note that 
Her Turn and Strike Pay were first published in the 
Saturday Westminster Gazette, in September 1913. 
The first story which gives its title to the volume 
seems to belong to an earlier period, perhaps soon 
after that other Muriel story printed in the Early 
Life of D. H. Lawrence. The purple passages of 
highly poetical prose seem to stamp it as a very 
youthful performance, the conscious imagery, 
picked up again and played with and tossed about 
exuberantly, being quite unlike his mature manner. 
But already the scene at the farm with the tension 
between the family and Muriel’s old lover, returned 
after his first years of city life, is powerfully drawn. 
In the rest of the short stories too we are some- 
times surprised by sudden evidences of that force 
and violence of mood or event, which was to prove 
so effective in later volumes like The Prussian 
Officer. 

The unfinished novel, Mr. Noon, is interesting if 
only as a further proof of Lawrence’s ability to 
write, had he wished to do so, realistic novels about 
that part of the country and its people where he had 
been brought up. The scene and the talk is as 
exactly reproduced as in a Bennett novel, and pro- 
duces an effect of realism clearer even than in the 
plays where Lawrence uses dialect. Unlike Sons 
and Lovers the general atmosphere is easier and 
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lighter, the tone is mocking and satirical, not tragic. 
This is the work of that Lawrence who used to de- 
light his wife in the first years of their marriage, 
before the war, by imitating so cleverly the people 
he had known in his youth, ‘Walker Street with all 
its inhabitants, or the revival meeting in the chapel 
of his home town.’ 
H. J. Davis. 


SCOTT AT HIS BEST 
Tue LeTTerS oF Sm Watrter Scort: 1821-1823, 
edited by H. J. C. Grierson (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xxiii, 511; $5.50). 


ROFESSOR GRIERSON, in the preface to this 

volume, confesses that, when he undertook to 
edit the letters of Sir Walter Scott, his friend 
Saintsbury warned him that the task was an im- 
possible one. All friends of English studies must 
be grateful that he did not allow himself to be 
daunted by the undertaking. He and his publishers, 
to whom he gives a word of well-deserved praise, 
have now issued seven volumes; they are well past 
the half-way mark on their gallant journey. 

This is perhaps the most interesting volume they 
have given us so far. There are nearly 300 letters 
(over 200 of them not previously printed), and 
scarcely one is dull. Scott is here in good health 
and spirits. Old age, he says, has had little effect 
upon him except to make him like a cat (‘an 
animal I detested’) and gardening (‘an art I de- 
spised’)—no serious damage. The Pirate, The For- 
tunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak follow one 
another in swift succession. No sooner does Scott 
launch one novel than he at once lays down the 
keel of the next. At the end of the present volume 
he is busy with Quentin Durward. Many of the 
letters are to young Walter, who is now in Berlin 
continuing his military education and seeing more 
of the world than he did in his regimental mess in 
Ireland. There are two letters to Byron, full of 
generosity and understanding. ‘I have been too long 
an advocate for fair play to like to see twenty dogs 
upon one, were that one their equal—much less td 
see all the curs of the village set upon one noble 
staghound who is worth the whole troop.’ The 
‘most royal row’ occasioned by the visit of George 
IV to Edinburgh in August, 1822, gave Scott plenty 
of opportunity to use all his energy and that ‘com- 
mon sense in the ordinary transactions and business 
of the world’ which he told Allan Cunningham he 
valued above the ability to write the greatest poetry. 
He had charge of about 300 Highlanders, and his 
house in Castle Street ‘rang with broadswords and 
targets and pipes from daybreak to sunset’. He was 
busy with people of all ranks and professions. But, 
though it tired him out, Scott enjoyed the show and 
somehow found time on the side to look after a 
visitor who had very little in common with the 
Highlanders or the King—the Rev. George Crabbe. 

An appendix of nearly 100 pages contains letters 
to Scott’s brother Tom and to Mrs. Tom, with an 
introduction by Professor Grierson on the chapter 
of Scott’s life which these letters reveal. Most of 
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these letters are from the Huntington Library in 
California, and later volumes are to give us further 
Scott letters, the originals of which are in America. 
The letters to Tom and his wife show how generous 
Scott was both with money and time in straighten- 
ing out the difficulties of his easy-going, intemperate 
brother. He helped him in Scotland, in the Isle of 
Man and in Canada. He gave Tom’s eldest boy a 
start in life; he never assumed the réle of preacher; 
he never made his own anxieties, which were often 
neither few nor light, an excuse for not helping 
Tom. After Tom’s death he befriended his widow 
and daughters. ‘Cheer up, my dear sister,—much 
dearer to me in adversity than when in prosperity 
our haughty natures made us understand each other 
less.’ 

‘No sounder piece of British manhood was put 
together in that eighteenth century of Time,’ says 
Carlyle at the end of his rather ungenerous essay. 
This volume of letters abundantly confirms that 
verdict. 

R. K. Gorpon. 
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SHIRIN AND STORN 
Tue Dark Isuanp, by V. Sackville-West (Toronto, 
Longman’s Green; pp. 317; $2.00). 


HERE is a surprisingly Elizabethan quality to 

this novel. ‘Surprising’ because the very 
merits of Elizabethan literature imply a frequent 
lack of discrimination, while Miss Sackville-West is 
remarkable among English novelists for the detach- 
ment of her approach to character and situation, for 
her sensitive but always analytical use of the Eng- 
lish language. (It is a jarring shock to come upon 
the word ‘iller’). Nevertheless there is a strange 
violence in The Dark Island, a violence that is not 
crude—and how often does the violence of the Eli- 
zabethans offend the reader?—but that is constantly 
emphasized, appearing in the opening paragraph in 
the ‘smear of fresh blood on the ruffle of Shirin’s 
white shirt’ and throughout the course of the story 
which contains madness and three deaths, one of 
them brought about by means of a poisoned kiss. 

There is ample material for any book in the pas- 
sion that Shirin as a girl felt for the island of Storn 
near which the family always spent their fortnight’s 
summer holiday, her second marriage, arising from 
an unexpected meeting, to its owner, their wedding 
night in the castle with a thunder storm raging out- 
side and tumultuous organ music within; in Shirin’s 
final loss of Storn when first she seems to have it, 
and in the way of her subsequent life upon it. Yet 
‘Elizabethan’ again is the superabundance of ma- 
terial: Mrs. Jolly, one of the most robust of all Miss 
Sackville-West’s characters, has greater capacities 
than are allowed to find expression; while the mad- 
ness of Shirin’s eldest son has implicit but never 
explicit importance. 

It was enough for the Elizabethan to call his 
scene ‘Italy’. Miss Sackville-West is obliged to cre- 
ate and name her island, of which Mr. Ben Nicol- 
son, in the one end-paper, provides a likely-looking 
map. But the artists of the sixteenth and twentieth 
centuries are again at one as they achieve that 
fourth unity of atmosphere for in the sphere of 
Storn’s influence every character and occurrence 
slips naturally into place. 


Perhaps the chief delight of the reviewer is to 
have been in the hands of a novelist who is direct- 
ing the book with fine intellectual penetration and 
skill, and not for the sake of gratifying her emo- 
tional or historical interests; in the hands of a writer 
who is conscious of her medium and does not scruple 
to quote the dictionary meaning of a word like ‘fey’, 
extracting thus its full and not merely its familiar 
meaning. In the hands of an artist who can write 
as monosyllabically, as effectively as this: ‘Avoiding 
the rocks and the little creeks overhung with box 
and myrtle, she ran out on to a stretch of white 
sand, with thin waves lipping at it, a long narrow 
stretch, white even in the daylight, but paler still in 
the light of the moon, and Shirin, pale in her sum- 
mer frock ran along it—ran as though she had for- 
gotten that anyone came in pursuit; as though she 
ran for the mere pleasure of running liberated, like 
a blanched deer on the free margin of the sea, like 
a skimming bird almost grazing the water.’ 
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Buyers of the book in a jacket that is stamped 
‘Colonial edition’ may be satisfied that this attrac. 
tively-produced book is exactly the same in every 
respect as the ordinary English edition. 


E. B. Sturais. 


BEIT LECTURES 

IMPERIAL Economy, by C. R. Fay (Oxford Univer. 

versity Press; pp. 151; $1.75). 
es book contains a series of six lectures, the 

Beit Lectures on Colonial Economic History, 
delivered by Mr. C. R. Fay in the University of 
Oxford. The first lecture is a brilliant sketch of the 
development of the economic doctrines of Empire 
from Mercantilism to the liberal imperialism of 
Adam Smith. Among the mercantilists Malachi 
Postlethwayte is described as belonging to the ‘tribe 
of domestic imperialists who cause empires to perish 
—an imperial Pecksniff exuding sentimental spite’, 
One feels that Mr. Fay is mindful of the twentieth 
century members of this tribe throughout the course 
of lectures. The second lecture is a sketch of the 
origins of the British Empire, the formal empire in 
the West Indies and the informal empire in South 


America. The lecture ends with a reference to the © 


new problem of imperial economy, Canada or the 
Argentine, formal.empire or informal empire. The 
next two lectures deal with the history of the strate- 
gic commodities in the development of the empire, 
with fur, fish and wheat, with tobacco, wool and 
gold. The fifth lecture is devoted to India, in its 
relation to the industrialism of Western Europe, to 
the youthful industrialism of the eighteenth century 
and to the adult industrialism of the nineteenth. 
The final lecture deals with the Ottawa agreements. 
Mr. Fay’s conclusion is: ‘Granted that free trade 
could not be maintained (and who now disputes 
it?), Ottawa is a move in the right direction. The 
notion that Great Britain, having parted with free 
trade, could orient her fiscal policy on anything but 
the Empire seems to me purely academic. What 
party wants a policy which jettisons three hundred 
years of imperial history?’ Mr. Fay adds, however: 
‘We are in danger now of helping ourselves at the 
expense of the world, and with the best wishes for 
the world’s peace we are injecting into the world’s 
economy elements that may disturb that peace.’ The 
book is recommended to all who are interested in 
Canada’s position in the Empire. 


V. W. Buapen. 


CURRENT FRENCH 
Tue Concise Oxrorp Frencu Dictionary, compiled 
by Abel and Marguerite Chevalley (Oxford 
Press; pp. 928; $2.25). 


HIS Dictionary is a compact volume covering 
forty thousand words, and selling, most reason- 
ably, at $2.25. It is in general very well turned 
out, with clear print, and innovations that cannot 
fail to be of aid to the student and translator. The 
most interesting of these is the ‘danger’ sign which 
is used to mark those embarrassing words that 
sound or are spelled like English words for which 
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they are by no means the French equivalent,—e.g., 
‘affronter’. Another innovation lies in the illustra- 
tions. These are collected at the back of the book 
and are all of a most practical nature, namely, an 
aeroplane, an automobile, an engine, an ocean 
liner, a sailing vessel, a camera with its component 
parts, and the architectural elements. In each case 
both the French and the English are given for the 
various details, a feature that would have been even 
more helpful for the student if the gender of the 
nouns had been indicated. 

‘We do not agree,’ say the editors, ‘that a French- 
English dictionary consists of “French words with 
English explanations” as stated in the Concise Ox- 
ford Dictionary, art. “Dictionary”. We aim at trans- 
lations, not explanations.’ But in general, they say, 
‘the principles governing the selection of vocabulary 
in the Concise Oxford Dictionary have been 
adopted.’ It is noteworthy that attention has been 
paid to colloquial words and expressions. As a 
result, this dictionary is far ahead of most others in 
enabling one correctly to understand modern 
French writings. 

It is a pity that the untimely death of the editor, 
M. Abel Chevalley, prevented him from seeing the 
finished work, which in all respects lives up to his 
avowed aim of producing ‘a worthy companion to 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English’. 

A. E. Graver. 


PITHECANTHROPUS TO THE PRESENT 
A Brier Wortp History, by Norman W. DeWitt 

(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 832; $2.50). 
‘THIS volume,’ says the Introduction, ‘has been 

planned to furnish a brief survey or World 
History from the beginning down to the end of 
the year 1933. The needs of secondary schools 
and the lay reader have been steadily kept in mind. 
Details have been sacrificed for the sake of keeping 
the main movements constantly in view.’ 

Mr. De Witt, who is Professor of Latin at Vic- 
toria College in the University of Toronto, has suc- 
ceeded admirably in the task he set himself. His 
success is the more remarkable because, on the face 
of it, he had undertaken what must seem next to 
impossible. To sum up the story of mankind, from 
the days of Pithecanthropus Erectus to his no-less- 
bedevilled descendants of the twentieth century, 
demands great knowledge and perhaps even greater 
tact. Professor De Witt has contrived to keep his 
book readable as well as informative. The illustra- 
tions and the maps deserve high praise. The biblio- 
graphy is judiciously selected. 

The book is recommended as a text for use in 
high-schools, and to that ‘lay reader’ who may have 
occasion to consult a World History at once reliable 
and competently assembled. 
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HOWELL’S 
SHEPHERD 


“There are two ways of 
writing Biography. 


The first is not to write at all; the 
second is to tell the truth. The subject 
who cannot stand the truth, or whose 
friends and family resent it, had best 
be left to oblivion. Dr. Howell has 
chosen the better way. He has written 
the truth about Shepherd; —the life of 
a surgeon, apart from his surgery, is 
not usually remarkable; the history 
of his times, little more than a local 
record. But any Life and Times can 
be made interesting by Art. That is 
what Dr. Howell has done; and Shep- 
herd, by his variety and conflict of 
qualities, is an interesting subject for 
artistic presentation.” 


Sir Andrew Macphail then goes on to 
tell something of Dr. Shepherd himself, 
of his fondness for pictures, and of his 
great knowledge of anatomy, of his dis- 
agreement with others on many sub- 
jects, and of how those who liked him 
best were those who knew him and 
worked with him the longest. He 
finishes up with the following: “His 
(Shepherd’s) place is secure in the 
mind and heart of his students and 
colleagues, now themselves grown old, 
and in the great mind of the pro- 
fession. That place will be made the 
more secure by the delicate raillery of 
this book. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF 

F. J. SHEPHERD, Surgeon 


by W. B. Howell 
Price $3 00 


at your bookseller 


Published by 


J. M. Dent & Sons 


Limited 


224 Bloor Street West - Toronto 














The International Kaleidoscope 


The Pacific. As expected, Japan has 
repudiated the Washington treaties, the 
basis of political security underlying the 
Anglo-American-Japanese navel agree- 
ments. This will leave her free to 
build what ships she likes, carry out 
her policy of indirect control in China, 
lease naval bases in the South of China 
eliminating the British Yangtse Valley 
trade, and fortify naval bases in the 
Pacific, menacing Singapore. That is, 
unless there is superior power to op- 
pose her, Great Britain being preoc- 
cupied with Europe and the States with 
her two sea coasts. There are three 
possible outcomes to the situation: (a) 
Great Britain and the States may build 
to maintain the 5-5-3 ratio with Japan, 
an armaments race which could only 
end in a direct clash; (b) A renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty, which 
would undoubtedly estrange the US. 
and Great Britain and place a severe 
stress upon the Commonwealth; (c) 
Anglo-American co-operation, con- 
fronting Japan with superior power to 
discourage her imperialistic designs. 
Despite America’s traditional isolation- 
ist policy and Great Britain’s refusal 
to accept her co-operation when it was 
offered by Secretary Stimson during the 
Manchurian conflict, advances have ap- 
parently been made towards this, and 
the recognition of this has brought from 
Japan a recent offer to compromise on 
naval armaments. Having maintained 
her self-esteem by declaring her inde- 
pendence of the Pacific treaties, Japan 
may now talk business with the other 
powers, and a solution may be reached 
by some political treaty replacing the 
former ones; otherwise a more united 
front between Great Britain and the 
States against Japan can only be re- 
garded as a bludgeon which cannot en- 
sure peace for more than a limited 
period. 


United States. The Administration is 
undertaking a study of American neu- 
trality in case of war, involving the 
non-recognition of the rights at sea of 
national ships; American exporters 
would have to take their own chance 
and not expect support or sympathy 
from the Government. Apart from its 
obvious implications for Canada, this 
policy would solve the issue between 
Great Britain and the States over the 
‘freedom of the seas’, the former hav- 
ing claimed the right to search neutral 
vessels. Retraction of the American 
opposition to this claim is probably part 
of a bargain by which Great Britain 
will co-operate with the States against 
Japan. 

The President has also appointed a 
committee of federal and industrial 
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leaders to prepare plans for the elimi- 
nation of profits from war. The pro- 
posal has been made that profits should 
be limited to a certain percentage of 
the capital valuation, which has roused 
the ire of Senator Nye and his com- 
mittee, who would recommend more 
far-reaching and effective action and 
who feel that the ball has been taken 
from their feet. 


The Saar. Various episodes have 
followed the moving in of the interna- 
tional police force. Saar maidens have 
been warned by the Nazis against ro- 
mantic attachments for the foreign sol- 
diers, which threatens to remove some 
of the glamour of fighting for the cause 
of peace. A member of the police force, 
Captain Justice, was threatened by a 
crowd after a motor accident, fired a 
shot and was subsequently beaten. In 
the investigation held, Captain Justice 
denied that he had previously been 
dancing on the table of a café, and the 
matter seems to have been smoothed 
over, to the satisfaction of all. If there 
are no more serious incidents than 
these attendant upon this important 
precedent of using an international pol- 
ice and the Saar is returned peacefully 
to Germany, the chances for peace will 
be accordingly enhanced. 


France. As part of the new economic 
policy of the new Flandin gocernment, 
a fixed maximum price will replace 
fixed minimum prices for wheat, 
and surplus wheat stocks will be de- 
natured and sold abroad as feed. While 
no immediate increase is expected in 
French import requirement of this 
commodity that country will probably 
provide a somewhat broader market for 
overseas wheat in the future. 


Jugo-Slavia and Hungary. 
Hungarians were expelled from Jugo. 
Slavia as the aftermath of the assassj- 
nation of King Alexander and Serb 
troops crossed the Hungarian border at 
Szeged. The Little Entente, backing 
Jugo-Slavia, threatened direct action 
against Hungary for harbouring terror. 
ists, without reference to the League 
and, as the former are supported by 
France and the latter by Italy, the in- 
cident had an ominous bearing upon the 
relations between the Great Powers, 
Jugo-Slavia was, however, persuaded to 
accept a resolution of the Council of 
the League of Nations, deploring the 
death of the King and requesting Hun- 
gary to take action against terrorist 
groups sheltered within her borders, 
The settlement occasioned resentment 
in Jugo-Slavia, many groups feeling 
that Hungary should have been de- 
clared guilty of the crime, but M. Yev- 
tich, Minister of Foreign Affairs, preci- 
pitated a government crisis by making 
an issue of the settlement, and has been 
called to the premiership as a conse- 
quence. At the same time, Premier 
Goémbés of Hungary has been seeking a 
closer relationship between Austria, 
Hungary and Italy and has announced 
that his country is abandoning its 
claims to territorial revision. 


Russia. The Soviet Government will 
brook no rivals and duplicated Hitler's 
purge of June 30th when it executed 
a large number of conspirators alleged 
to have been implicated in the assassi- 
nation of Sergei Kiroff, one of Stalin’s 
right hand men. Gregory Zinovieff 
(who gave the English ‘red baiters’ the 
time of their lives upon the publication 
of a letter of his to Ramsay MacDonald 
in 1928) and Leo Kameneff are being 
held as part of a plot on the part of the 
Trotsky party against the present Com- 
munist Government. 











J. H. Gray, Esq., 
THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Dear Mr. Gray: 

Your story of the Winnipeg uproar is 
magnificent—in fact, it seems almost too 
good to be true. My very best thanks. 


Incidentally, Tae Canapian ForuM 
looks very good. There are interesting 


articles in it, and it is well written. 
Sincerely yours, 


Baltimore, Md. H. L. MEnckEN. 
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A SOCIAL ABSURDITY 
The Editor, Taz Canapian Forum. 


Sir: 

Without impoverishing anyone, with- 
out the Dominion being a dollar the 
poorer, every willing worker in Canada 
could have a decent income all the year 
round; could rear a family in comfort 
and security; and could look forward to 
an old-age of independence and leisure. 
Unemployment could be ended, and 
pauperism of the able-bodied com- 
pletely abolished, and no one in the Do- 
minion need be poorer than he was 
before. In fact, the standard of living 
of Canada could be substantially raised 
simultaneously. (The few exceptions do 
not affect the broad truth of this state- 
ment). If this is true, should it not ring 
out clearly from every public platform, 
until it penetrates to the understanding 
of our people? The tremendous fact— 
—of abundance. 

It may be challenged on either of two 
grounds—the physical or the financial. 
Is it physically possible for Canada to 
provide the means for an ample and 
comfortable life for every willing 
worker within her borders? On this 
point there seems no serious difference 
of opinion. Is there a single economist, 
business man or farmer who doubts it? 
Is not all our trouble the exact opposite 
—the insuperable difficulty of disposing 
of all we could produce? The financial 
obstacle appears to be no more sub- 
stantial. If a big programme of public 
works (roads, parks, public buildings, 
etc.) were undertaken, to absorb all the 
workless, what would really happen? 
Every pay-day some millions of dollars 
would be withdrawn from the banks by 
the Government. (It would be brand- 
new money, specially created for the 
purpose, which would never have seen 
the light otherwise), This brand-new 
money would be handed, as ‘wages’, to 
the (previously) unemployed. They in 
turn would forthwith hand the whole of 
it, as ‘spendings’, to the taxpayers—viz., 
to landlords, grocers, farmers, doctors, 
barbers, parsons, etc. Every dollar of 
it would be money which would never 
have reached the taxpayers otherwise. 
Every bit of it would represent rent, 
profit, fees, wages or services (em- 
bodied in the goods and services con- 
sumed by the newly employed) which 
the taxpayers could not else have dis- 
posed of. Therefore, if the whole of 
the money were collected back from the 
taxpayers, as taxes (to repay the bank 
loan), they would not be a scrap poorer 
than they would have been if the Gov- 
ernment had not set the unemployed to 
work at all. Actually, they would be 
better off, materially as well as finan- 
cially, when they had refunded the 
whole of it. For the (previously) un- 
employed would contribute their share 
to the taxes, directly or indirectly, now 
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that they had an income. And there 
would now be fine roads, spacious parks, 
handsome buildings and all sorts of 
social and cultural amenities, for all to 
enjoy freely, which could never have 
come into being in any other way. The 
idea that taxation impoverishes a coun- 
try is simply an hallucination. The 
nation that bewails the money it has 
‘spent’ in achieving a higher national 
standard of living, is as foolish as the 
driver who bewails the oil he has used 
up in making a journey. Unemploy- 
ment is a conclusive proof that we have 
unused productive capacity, which pri- 
vate enterprise cannot at present utilize. 
If it is not utilized by the Government, 
in enriching our common life, it will be 
utterly wasted; as irretrievably and for 
ever lost as a wasted lifetime. The 
tragedy, as well as the absurdity of it! 
Yours, etc. 
Loic. 


ON THE KALEIDOSCOPE 


The Editor, THz CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

Allow me to congratulate you on your 
innovation, “The International Kaleido- 
scope.” ‘Title and substance were both 
aptly chosen. 

What with Dr. Dafoe’s alarming suc- 
cesses as an obstetrician and the vast 
importance of municipal elections (en- 
livened as they are now by Red plots), 
not to speak of the healthily-growing 
crop of industrial and financial scandals, 
the press can hardly be expected to 
give much space to European triviali- 
ties and Oriental quibbles. 

It is encouraging to think, however, 
that the press may change its mind if 
and when your Kaleidoscope becomes a 
Pyrotechnical Display of unrivalled 
colour and brilliance. 

Yours, etc., 
ap J.C. R. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 


Tue Fourrs Cotumn, by J. V. McAree 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 332; $3.00). 


A Dryap In Nanarmo, second edition, 
by Audrey Alexander Brown (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 120; $2.50). 


From RartriesNaAKE Hunt To Hockey, 
by Wm. Perkins Bull (George J. Mc- 
Leod; pp. 564; $10.00). 


GENERAL 


Economic EquaLiry IN THE CO-OPER- 
ative CoMMONWEALTH, by H. Stanley 
Jevons (Methuen & Co.; pp. 355; 10/6). 


A Ssorrt Hisrory or INTERNATIONAL 
Arrairs, 1920-1934, by G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs; pp. 351; $2.25). 


Tue Irish FREE State, Irs GOVERNMENT 
AND Potrtics, by W. G. S. Adams (Allen 
& Unwin; pp. 339; $3.75). 


Erasmus oF RorrerpaM, by Stefan 
Zweig, translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 247; 
$3.50). 

Tue Tarp Brirish Empire, by Alfred 
Zimmern (Oxford University Press; pp. 
192; 6s.). 


Winn-Swepr Sraincs, selected poems 
by Ida Capen Fleming (I. C. Fleming, 
San Francisco; pp. 48). 
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DISPENSABLE 


to every serious thinker about the economi . 
and social problems of Canada 


So writes Mr. B. K. Sandwell in the Toronto Saturday Night in his review of “The Canadian 
Economy and Its Problems”. Mr. Sandwell’s praise has been equalled by that of other reviewers,” 
The Financial Post, Toronto, states that the book’s discussions of Canadian monetary policy 
“comprise one of the few authoritative sources of information on this subject”. Mr. W. A. Deaco 

in The Toronto Mail and Empire writes that the note of the book is “sane and informed discus-’ 
sion”. He praises it because it is written in plain language and not in “the jargon of professional 
economics”, and states that “all public, reference and college libraries should have it”. The Win-— 
nipeg Free Press in an editorial calls it “an aid to recovery”, and for once the C.C.F. newspapers 
agree with the capitalist press——The New Commonwealth, Toronto, unreservedly recommending 
the book “to all Canadians who take a serious interest in our current problems”. The Canadian 
Forum concurs in this recommendation, but adds the rider that “it is much more vital that it” 
should be digested by political and industrial leaders before it is too late, and the ‘rigidities’, 
which provide its theme, develop into rigor mortis”. The book, which is the product of study ™ 
groups of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, consists of two parts, Part One, “The © 
Canadian Economy and the Depression”, edited by Professor H. A. Innis, and Part Two, “Can- ~ 
adian Monetary Problems and the Central Bank”, edited by Mr. A. F. W. Plumptre. It is 356 pages 
in length and is cloth bound. The following is the table of contents:— 


PART ONE PART TWO 
Introduction. Ones ~egaene Machinery and Monetary. 
were Income — wheat, mining, news- Conta 3 aia ali for 
Problems of Expenditure—public debt, trans- The Importati on of Ca 
: pital Into Canada. 
portation. Control of Foreign Exchange Rates. 


Profit and Loss—theory of cost, business cycle, Central Banking Reserves. 
monetary policy, the constitution. =a in Which Our Central Bank Will 


A Summary. 


THE 


CANADIAN 
ECONOMY 
AND ITS PROBLEMS — : 


Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
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